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FORK WORD 



This paper, the fifth publication in the Historical Analysis Series , 
addresses the role- of the United States Army in the Dominican Republic 
intervention of L965. Conducted by the S2d Airborne Division, the operation 
encompassed unilateral combat and peace-keeping duties as well as 
participation in a regional, multinational peace-keeping military force. The 
only coalition military lorce ever fielded by the Organization of American 
States, the Inter- American Peace Force signified a peak in regional cooperation 
in the Americas* 

For operation planners, Army leaders, and students of military or 
diplomatic history,, this study provides an opportunity to examine Che role of 
large-scale military intervention as an integral part of American foreign policy 
execution. President Lyndon EL Johnson used American military force to 
support the diplomatic settlement of the Dominican Civil War and the violence 
and threat of Communist expansion it possessed. As Commander of American 
ground forces, Lt. Gen. Bruce Palmer, Jr., implemented procedures which 
stressed olten changing definition!! of American neutrality, restraint by the 
individual soldier, and cooperation and coordination with the U.S. Department 
of State, the Organization of American Stales, and the six-nation Latin 
American contingent to the Inter- American Peace Force. General Palmer's 
ability to deal with political organisations and his determination to support 
American diplomatic initiatives with the application of firm, but restrained, 
military force r> d model l^r (uMn- il ,ao\: yp«.T,ilii>ri\, 

A pertinent section of this paper examines the perceptions, apprehensions, 
and debates within the Organization of American States that surrounded the 
formation of the Inter-American Peace Force. The organization's members 
faced a major dilemma — did the violence and possible threat of Communist 
expansion in the Caribbean justify their perceived threat of an American return 
to unilateral military intervention! sin? The manner In which they dealt with 
this problem not only formed the basis for establishing the Inter- American 
Peace Force but greatly influenced both President Johnson's decision to 
intervene and the subsequent conduct of the entire operation* 
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PREFACE 



At 0200 on Friday, 30 April 1965, a rebel gunman atop an apartment 
building in Santo Domingo turned hi • head skyward toward the increasing drone 
coming from a flight ol unseen aircraft. As his eyes adjusted to the night skies, 
he saw an undulating procession of flashing red lights descending from above 
the Caribbean toward an unknown destination to his east. Aboard these aircraft 
were Maj. Gen» Robert H« York and paratroopers of the 3d Brigade, S2d 
Airborne Division, preparing to land at San Isidro Airfield, some ton miles east 
of the city. Minutes later the lead aircraft touched down, marking the third 
armed intervention by American forces into the Dominican Republic during the 
twentieth century and the first such expedition by the U.S. Army. President 
Lyndon D. Johnson ordered the division to the island to protect the Lives of 
American citizens living In Santo Domingo, to establish stability amidst the 
Chaos of revolution, and to prevent a Communist takeover of the nation* 

The brigade's arrival, on the heels of two successful Marine evacuations of 
nearly 2,000 people from Santo Domingo on 27 and 28 April, came as a surprise 
to the international community* Although willing to accept the evacuation of 
civilians endangered by the growing troubles in the Dominican Republic:, that 
community saw the introduction of American combat troops as direct 
intervention into internal matters oi a sovereign, however chaotic, nation. As 
U.S. paratroopers undertook combat and peace-keeping operations, the 
intervention became the focus of controversy and outrage throughout Latin 
America and within the U.S. Congress. During the next few weeks, the number 
of U-S. soldiers in the Dominican Republic increased rapidly as the remainder of 
the S2d Airborne Division arrived In a massive airlift that atretehed Air Force 
transport to its limit. Shortly thereafK-r, the division began a yearlong mission 
oi peace— keeping and of providing humanitarian aid to the residents of the 
embattled island. The U.S. Army's ability to produce a miLitary stalemate in 
Santo Domingo, first alone and later as a member of the Organization of 
American States* (OAS) Inter- American Peace Force, allowed diplomats to 
resolve a civil war and return the island to peace* This Army role graphically 



illustrated how military objectives must be subordinated to political goals to 
achieve success. 

Within this paper I have examined the operations which U.5. Forces, 
Dominican Republic, undertook to carry out its presidential mission as both a 
unilateral force and a member of a multinational military organization. Tins 
study addresses the causes for the intervention and its effects on the Dominican 
Republic and on U.S. relations with Latin America. To conduct this analysis I 
have set the com pit? * actions of -.he key players into a sequence that can be 
seen in proper perspective* The concerns of the president, Departments of 
State and Defense, and members of the Organization of American States 
together influenced the actions of the U.S. force commander, LL Gen. Bruce 
Palmer, Jr. 

Distinct phases of the Intervention reflected changing concerns of U*5» 
policy makers as the operation progressed. As these concerns shifted, so did 
the manjior in which U+5. Forces, Dominican Republic, worked toward 
accomplishing its mission* Several sections of the study deal with causes, 
actions, or results of the intervention to show how these considerations 
affected U.S. military operations in the Dominican Republic. Events detailed 
within these sections cannot, and should not, be Looked upon as occurring in 
isolation but rather as interrelating and simultaneously affecting the entire 
operation and the way President Johnson and the loint Chiefs of Staff dealt 
with it. This interrelationship means that a strict chronology of events would 
not prove the most illuminating method of examination, so I have concentrated 
on major events or periods of time in which U.S. actions pursued specific goals. 
Within these divisions, however, I have addressed the finite elements of the 
overall operation. 

The massive introduction of the S2d Airborne Division halted the 
Dominican ro volition in midstream, protected American civilians' lives t and 
kept the country from falling into the Communist camp. Although President 
Johnson's goals were achieved, was the overall operation a long-term success, 
or did the intervention simply postpone an inevitable situation — one that may 
require the United States to taVe simitar actions in the future, and, if so, should 
the military response follow the example established in 196J? These questions 
must be answered to judge the intervention comprehensively. 



Any examination of the 1965 intervention must also address the important 
■area of perception, not only Johnson's perceptions of the dangers that an 
unstable and possibly Leftist Dominican Republic would present to our national 
security but also the perceptions held by Latin American Leaders. This study 
identifies several differences in perception within the western hemisphere 
regarding both the possible threat of Communist expansion and the use of 
American military intervention to prevent It. Indeed, the very principle of 
intervention appears to have two distinct definitions within the region. To 
many in the United States, direct intervention is generally 10 be avoided but is 
viable when other means have failed to contain communism. To many in Latin 
America, U»S, interventionism was, and still is, a major threat 10 sovereignty — 
a threat equally as dangerous as the possibility of Communist expansion. 1 
Having Long suffered during periods Of U.S. political and economic: expansion 
within the region, the people of Latin America have continued to resist returns 
of interventionism. This deeply rooted fear was reinforced in 1965 and 
continues to be significant* 

The complexities of the Dominican intervention demand that analysis 
address more than military operations. There was no doubt that military 
actions were essentiaJ In stabilizing the violent situation that existed in Santo 
Domingo in 1965, and there is little question that the $2d Airborne Division was 
successful in subduing the Dominican combatants. The additional, and in this 
case all-important, consideration which must be analyzed is that of diplomatic- 
military operations. In 1965 our national policy makers used the Army to 
support and enforce a diplomatic resolution of the conflict. 

Toddy, Conditions in thr Dominican Republic -- indeed, in the Caribbean 
basin in general — arc not unlike those of two decades ago. National economies 
have continued lo falter, with many of the region's countries facing real 
dangers of bankruptcy. Growing populations are placing Increased demands on 
government* lor barter bldiidards of living, health care, education, and 
consumer goods. Popular expectations continue to outpace achievements by 
either local governments or national economies* Resulting frustration and 
relative deprivation have caused political and social turmoil accompanied by 
greater Communist influence and activity. 
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LU5» economic and security interests have remained strong in both the 
Dominican Republic and the Caribbean hasin. U.S. foreign policy makers have 
long accepted that the Caribbean's economic development, political stability, 
and ability to resist Communis i incursions are ol primary political and strategic 
importance. The 19S3 incursion in Grenada , and the continuing military and 
economic commitment to Central America, have shown tlic emphasis which our 
political leaders place on this volatile region. 

A great number of people have been especially helpful during the 
production of this study. Discussions with action officers at the Latin 
American Division ol the Defense Intelligence and Analysis Center,. Political- 
Military Branch of the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and 
Plans, and Department of the Navy QP613 at the outset helped to focus the 
Study and relate it to current conditions. 

My search for information brought me in contact with many who provided 
the utmost cooperation and, in more than one instance, a great deal of 
patience. At the Center of Military History, Miss Hannah Zeidllk provided 
original JustOrical studies and chronologies, while Ms+ Carol Anderson and Ms. 
Mary Sawyer provided extensive library support. 

I appreciate the patience and expertise of the archive staff at the 
Military History Institute, Dr+ Richard Sommers and Mr* David Keough, for 
their assistance in obtaining original personal papers and oral histories. Mr. 
John Slonaker assisted in my search for secondary studies both at the institute 
and at the U.S. Army War College, and 1 owe special thanks to Mr. Randy 
Raker, keeper of the historical records vault, (or his tireless efforts in locating 
and providing me with copies ol vital operational histories and after-action 
reports. 

Perhaps the greatest single contributor to my work was Dr. Lawrence 
Yates of the Combat Studies Institute, U.S. Army Command and General Staff 
College. His expertise on the subject, his willingness to share his opinions and 
collected documentation on the Dominican intervention, and his review of the 
draft manuscript were essential to completing (he study within time and travel 
constraints. 
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Mr. David Rogus and Mr. Neal Petersen, and the Foreign Affairs 
Inf ormation Management Center of the U.S. Department of State, provided 
access to the per tonal papers and memoranda of several key diplomatic 
personalities who brought the Dominican Civil War to an end. At the 
Organization of American States' Columbus Memorial Library, the assistance of 
Sra> Myrian Figueras, Research Librarian, was invaluable, since my mastery oi 
the Spanish language leaves many areas far improve men l. 

1 would especially like to thank those who, in addition to Dr. Yates, 
reviewed the draft o( this study and provided their insight and observations: Dr* 
David F. Trask, Dr. Alexander "Sandy" Cochran, Jr*, Lt. Col. Robert Frank* Lt* 
Col. Richard O. Perry, Maj. Peter Kozumplik, Maj* Bruce Pirnie, and Dr* Edgar 
Raines (all from the Center of Military History); Dr. Walter Poole (Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Historical Division); Capt. John Williamson and associates (.History 
Department, United States Military Academy); and Mr. .Neal Petersen 
(Department of State). And, without the fine work of Ms. Joyce Hardyman, my 
editor, and Ms. Linda Cajka, who produced the cover design and did a J J oi the 
maps and graphics, ihis project could not have been completed. To those I have 
failed mention r>> name, thank you j 1 :. well. 

Finally, my deepest appreciation goes to my bride, Rebecca. Not so much 
for coining "You're not an historian till the world says you're an historian," but 
for always listening and giving me the courage to face just one more rewrite* 

For interpretations and errors of fact or omission, I alone retain full 
responsibility. 

LAWRENCE M* GREEN BERG 
Major, Ordnance Corps 
Military Analyst 

November 
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CHAPTER J 



Historical Background 

Once considered [he jewel of. the Caribbean, the Dominican Republic has 
a lung and violent history. This small nation has been subjected both lo rule by 
colonial powers and, after Independence, to a long succession of corrupt 
military/ and civilian leaders. Throughout the years it has been the object of 
numerous American military and economic interventions, and it has remained 
economical |y dependent on the United States. ( Map 2) 

The root cause for the 1965 civil war, which led to President Johnson's 
decision to commit U.S, combat troops to the island lor the third time in the 
twentieth century, lav in the turbulent history of the Dominican Republic 
Dominican perceptions of power and long-established violent means or using it 
to achieve political change did little to promote either political maturity or 
democracy in the republic. The thirty-year dictatorial rule of Generalissimo 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo MoLina epitomized Dominican political immaturity and 
resulted in the nation being thrown into chaos after hjs assassination m 1%I + 
The political vacuum that Trujillo left behind would have direct and long-lasting 
effects, and it pushed the nation toward civil war in 1965+ 

From Discovery to Trufillo 

Christopher Columbus discovered the island of Hispanioia on 5 December 
1*92, during his first voyage to the New World, and claimed it for the Spanish 
monarchy. Santo Domingo, founded by Columbus' brother , Bartholomew* on u 
August 1496, became the first permanent Spanish settlement and the scat of 
early Spanish power In the Americas. Originally the Spanish used the island far 
agriculture — coffee and sugar, and in 1320 they introduced African slaves to 
supplement native Arawak Indians whom they had pressed into slavery.' With 
the discovery of gold and silver in the New World* the Spanish government soon 
lost interest in HLspaniola and diverted its attentions toward Mexico and Peru. 
The slaves remained and became the basis for the Dominican population. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the island was a haven for 
Caribbean pirates and buccaneers. In 1535 Sir Francis Drake, the English 



privateer, captured Santo Domingo, the capital of the colony which bore the 
same name, from trie small Spanish garrison and Held it for ransom. In the mid- 
l<>0Qs French buccaneers captured the western part of Hlspaniola, known as St, 
Dominique, and renamed it Haiti* Spain did not challenge their actions. 

In 1801 local landowners and merchants repelled the first Haitian invasion 
of the coLony of Santo Domingo. These Haitian attacks occurred periodically 
until 1S22 and continued, although with less regularity, well into the twentieth 
century. Bolstered by success against the Haitians and French reluctance to 
post large numbers of troops on the island after ISO}, Dominicans drove the 
French from Santo Domingo in 1409. At the request of Dominican planters* 
Spain resumed control. Having little desire to garrison many troops on such 
relatively unprofitable ioiI, Spain once a^ain lost the colony in December 1321, 
when Jose Nunez dc Caceres seized the government, declared Santo Domingo 
independent, and named the former colony the Dominican Republic. In what 
may have ended the shortest experience of independence in the New World* 
Haiti invaded in January 1322 and conquered the new republic In less than thirty 
days* 

The Dominican Republic finally achieved independence in J344. Led by 
Juan Pablo Duarte, Francisco del Rosario, and Ramon Mella, Spanish colonists 
drove the Haitians out of the country. Together with other prominent families 

from the IS^ii re volition, chu |:nbr;rts and ; :r, Prados, these kvnJer* began 

to form a political legacy based on power struggles between contending 
personalistic power broker 1 ., or r audi I los - 

The country continued to suffer from this form of power politics where 
ability and competence were always subordinated to personal appeal and family 
position. Political development was almost nonexistent. In 1361 and 1569 
Dominican presidents attempted literally to sell the country. In 1861, President 
Buenaventura Baez succeeded in having his country annexed for a price by 
Spain, but four years later another revolt by plantation owners and merchants 
overthrew the Spanish government for the final time. 2 In IS69, President 
Ulysses S. Grant ordered U.S. Marines to the island for the first time. Pirates 
operating from Haiti had been raiding U.S. commercial shipping in the 
Caribbean, and Grant directed the Marines to stop them at their source. 
Foliowi njj; the virtual takeover of the lii-jnd, the Dominican president offered to 
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sell the country to the United States for $100*000 in cash and $50,000 in 
armament credit 5.2 Although President Grant supported the arrangement, the 
Senate, under the Leadership ol abolitionist Charles Sumner, failed to pass the 
annexation legislation.* 

American military intervention occurred again in 1902 when President 
Theodore Roosevelt, amidst a rising threat of European intervention ism in the 
hemisphere, sent the Marines to Santo Domingo. A civil war on the island had so 
depleted the national treasury that European nations were threatening to seize 
the country to get payment their loan:,. To prevent this, Rooso/clt had the 
Marines seize the Dominican customs house and administer repayment. Forty- 
eight percent of the customs duties received went to the Dominican 
government, with the U.S* Navy Department using the remaining 52 percent to 
repay foreign debts. ^ Following the seizure^ Roosevelt received an offer from 
the Dominican president, Ulises Heurcaux, to annex the republic; unlike Grant,, 
he rejected 3 c* 

On 3 May J l >J6, President Woodrow Wilson ordered ilitf Marines b-^i- k 10 
Santo Domingo to quell domestic violence and economic chaos* This time they 
stayed for eight years to manage the country's ( inances and preserve the peace, 
and the U.S. Navy Department virtually ran the entire country. American 
troops left in 192% after the election of General Horacio Vasquez and as 
European involvement with the hemisphere withered following World War I, 
although American control over the customs house continued until 1941. Much 
of the resentment Dominicans expressed toward the United States in 1965 was 
linked directly to this earlier military occupation of the island. ^ 

Before the election of Rafael Trjjillo in 19JQ, there had been 123 political 
heads of state in the Dominican Republic since independence In JS*4. Most ol 
diem came from the military and displayed less than admirable public 
consciousness. The country had imlc experience in democratic government or 
In nonviolent political development.^ John B. Martin, former ambassador to the 
Dominican Republic and special assistant to the president in 1965, aptly 
described the island's history when he referred io it as showing " 1 . . . no 
development of social or political institutions. It shows no growth as a 
nation."^ 



The Trujillo Era 



Rafael Trujillo began his ascent IO power through the national police in 
the 1920s. Vacancies above him occurred periodically, through sudden death, 
retirement, or resignation, and Trujillo was promoted into them* Then, by 
fjLiing his vacated position with a protege, Trujillo built a power base with 
which he could influence others to seek retirement or new careers* In 192? he 
became the chiet of the national police and principal adviser to President 
Horacio Vasquez. The following year Trujillo formed the Dominican Secret 
Police, which he headed, and converted the national police into an autonomous 
paramilitary force under his direct command. In 1930 he marshaled his 
supporters and his Jorces and successfully ran lor office in a typical Dominican 
election where power and coercion replaced free choice and accurate ballot 
counting. 

Early in his presidency Trujillo developed considerable mass support 
within Santo Domingo, thanks in great measure to a natural disaster. Shortly 
after he took office, a hurricane destroyed most of the city. He rebuilt Santo 
DomingOj renamed it CLud*d Trunllo (Trujillo City)* and began to fill his 
pockets with diverted funds and construction kickbacks- The pattern of gaining 
financially from public office was not new in the Dominican Republic. Trujillo 
simply refined the process and took the tradition to new heights. He wai um 
ardent anti-Communist and an economic nationalist who took great pride in 
developing Dominican industry and manufacturing as Long as he, and his family, 
received their share ol the profits. At the time of his death in 1961, Trujillo 
and his immediate family had amassed an estimated worth exceeding $800 
million, owned one-third ol all arable land in the country, and controlled two- 
thirds ol Dominican sugar production.'^ 

Rafael Trujillo ruled the Dominican Republic for thirty years as a ruthless 
dictator and became one ol the most graphic examples of a Latin American 
oiudillo ever to hold office. During his long regime the country had no 
independent legislature, judiciary, or political opposition. He used the secret 
police extensively to eliminate political opposition and to prevent several coup 
attempts during and after World War II. The secret police allegedly murdered 
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more than 500,000 people during the Trujilto era, including some 37,000 
Haiti arts. Another 1,500 victims were squatters whom Trujillo ordered 
eliminated after being asked what he was going to do about their setting up a 
shanty town on the out skirts of Santo Domingo.** 

In June 1960 the Organization of American States' Human Rights 
Commission issued a scathing report on violations in the Dominican Republic. 
Supported by the U*S. State Department, the commission accused Trujillo oi 
"flagrant and numerous violations of human rights" against the citizens of the 
Dominican Republic. 12 Trujillo retaliated against the chief proponent of the 
report, Venezuelan President Romulo Betancouri, by actively supporting an 
assassination attempt* The plot failed and Trujillo 1 * Involvement in the 
conspiracy became public in a report by the OAS Council's {the organization's 
general assembly) investigating committee. Composed of representatives from 
the United States* Argentina, Mexico, Panama! and Uruguay, the corn nut tee 
verified Dominican complicity arid placed responsibility on "high officials 1 ' 
■within the government.'^ 

Responding to a Venezuelan call for collective action, on 20 August I960 
the OAS Council passed a resolution invoking diplomatic and economic 
sanctions against the Trujillo government. The resolution, passed fourteen to 
one (the Dominican Republic dissented while Brazil, Argentina, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Paraguay, and Uruguay abstained), marked the first tune thai the 
organization had taken such actions against a member nation*' 4 As a show of 
support, President D wight D* Elsenhower suspended all economic and diplomatic 
relations with the Dominican Republic. Trujillo attempted to placate both the 
Organization of American States and the United States by resigning from 
office* allowing Vice-President Joaquin Qalaguer to assume the presidency and 
announcing that he would support nalagucr's plan& inocratize the 

country J 5 None of these actions were sincere* Although Trujillo was no longer 
the president, he continued to wield power* and the democratic plans he spoke 
of were empty promises. 

Trujillo wav assassinated on 11 May 1961 by a small band of conspirators 
led by AnlOniO de la \iaza and An Eon La Imbcrt Barrcra.^ Tie coup attempt 
that followed failed to seize power and all of the conspirators except Imbert 
were found and executed by Kamfis Trujillo, the dictator's son, who remained in 
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de facto control of ihc government lor the next six months through hit position 
as commander of the armed forces. Trujillo's brothers, Hector Bienvcnido and 
Jose Arisrncndi Trujillo, returned to the country and began immediately to plot 
against President EialaguerJ 7 On 13 November 1961 1 AS A planned Coup became 
more evident, U-S- Secretary of Stale Dean Rusk issued j warning thai tlie 
United States would not "remain idLc" jf the Trujillos attempted to "reassert 
dictatorial domination" over the Dominican Republic ,1S Following this vanning, 
and the arrival ot a four teen-vessel U.S. naval task lorce within sight of Santo 
Domingo, Kamfis and his uncles (led the country on IS November with $200 
million from the Dominican treasury. 

President John F. Kennedy 1 ! show of naval force in 1961 continued what 
hiid been the preferred method of displaying American might in the Caribbean 
since World War IE; that is, to have forces visible but not sent ashore. This 
jetton wlis corpulent with his cfcrsLrc to cohUhhl' Uk- Ai: .<_t n .m policy ol 
avoiding direct Intervention if results could be achieved by threat of arms* 
President Johnson and the Joint Chiefs of 5ta(( contemplated a similar course 
of action in 1965 but rejected it in light of rapidly moving events in Santo 
Domingo and administration fears ot another Cuban-style Communist takeover 
of a Caribbean nation. 

The Pre-Civil War Governments 

Even in death, Trujillo played an important part in events that swept the 
Dominican Republic in 1965. His ruthless elimination of political opposition 
left a vacuum in which neither trained subordinates nor any tradition of 
democratic principles existed. Political leaders, entered office with a greater 
desire for self-aggrandizement than for public service. The coup had become 
the accepted method for political change, and only the strong leader survived. 

With the Trujillo family and mast of the Dominican treasury gone, Joaquin 
Balaguer found himself president of a bankrupt nation facing growing social 
unrest. The Dominican military was worried about Social instability and 
Concerned about its own position without the Trujillos. Talk: of liberalization 
within the government threatened the military 1 * longstanding privileges and 
social stature. At the opposite end of the political spectrum, followers of Dr+ 
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Huan Bosch and his newly formed Dominican Revolutionary Party (Partido 
Revolucionario Dominieano), known as the PRD, pushed for sweeping social 
reforms in reaction to Trujillo's thirty years of repression, The small middle 
class, representing political moderates, was unhappy over jailing economic 
conditions and unsure about the intentions of the military. The Dominican 
social stew was once again coming to a boil. 

Balaguer decided that hit political survival depended on the Slung of OAS 
and U.S. economic sanctions imposed during the final days of the Eisenhower 
administration in I9€0i He formed a council of state, with representation from 
the military and prominent businessmen, sa as to distance himself from 
Trujillo's reign. Although the formation of the Council succeeded in having the 
sanctions lifted (the Organisation of American States did so on U January 1962 
and the United States on 6 January), the new government was unable to deal 
with domestic pressures. On 17 January 19&2, General Pedro Rafael Rodriguez 
Echevarria, chief of the Dominican armed forces, overthrew Balaguer and his 
council of slate. ^ 

The following day CoJ. Elias wessin y Wessin, since 1961 commander of 
the 1,500-man autonomous Armed Forces Training Center at San Isidro Airfield, 
and his troops ousted General Rodriguez in a counter coup. Wessin y Wessin re- 
established the council ol stale under the leadership of Rafael P. Bonne I ly, 
Trujillo's farmer minister of the interior, with Donald Reid Cabral, an 
American-educated automobile dealer In Santo Domingo, acting as vice- 
president. Balaguer was unavailable to head the new government, having fled 
to the United States at the outbreak of the first coup+ The new council 
announced elections for December 196Z* the first free elections in some thirty- 
eight years, but did little else^Q 

On 20 December Dominicans went to the polls and elected Juan Bosch to 
the presidency by an overwhelming iwo-lo-one margin. Bosch, who hdd 
remained in exile for twenty-four years before the election, was a magnetic 
speaker and writer whom the American embassy considered a social 
democrat. 21 Shortly after his inauguration on 27 February Jyf>3 he came under 
verbal attack from the military and conservative businessmen when he legalized 
the nation's Communist parties and appointed several political liberals to his 
cabinet*22 Bosch also pursued liberalized policies toward personal freedoms, 
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land reforms* and increased Taxation of business and industry. 

in September 1963 Bosch demanded the resignation of Wessin y tt'essln* Jn 
response, Wessln y tt'essin led a successful coup against Bosch and announced, 
'The Communist doctrine, Marxist-Leninist, Castroito, or whatever it is called, 
is. now. outJawcd. M 23 Wessin y tt'essin's troops captured Bosch in the presidential 
palace Ort 25 September and put him aboard a plane to Puerto Rico. President 
Kennedy was outraged at the ouster ol an elected government and threatened 
to sever all U.S. economic aid to the Dominican Republic, as he had already 
done following coups in Argentina, Panama, Guatemala, Peru, and Honduras 
during 1962 and 1963. Faced with ihjs prospect, newly promoted Brig. Gen. 
tt'essin y wessln established a Ihrcc-man junta headed by Bosch's foreign 
minister* Donald Reid CabraL Having formed a new government,. Wessln y 
ttessin stepped quietly bach into his role as commander of the training 
center*^* The threat of an American economic quarantine was averted. 

The triumvirate was inaugurated on tin.* itcps oi the national palace an 26 
September and immediately promised new genera] elections lor September 
J 96 5. 2 5 Reid had a strong pro-U.S+ economic and political policy. So closely 
was he associated with the United States and with local American businessmen 
that the American community called him Oonny and his countrymen £1 
Americano. Despite his American connections, he was unable to cope with the 
declining economy and the growing split between ;.to- and anti-Bosch factions 
In both the civilian population and the military. The younger p more liberal 
officers tended to favor Bosch's return which the older officers vehemently 
oppOied, Increasingly, Uosch made taped ratho broadcasts (rom small stations 
in Santo Domingo and from Radio Havana calling for his return and the 
reinstatement Of the 1963 constitution that was abrogated by the ft'essin y 
We sain coup. 2 * 

The Reid council was trapped between political extremes. In attempts to 
improve the nation's economy and reduce corruption, Reid cut back the military 
budget, closed military exchanges,, and stopped the lucrative smuggling 
enterprises that many senior officers had enjoyed during the Trujillo era. All of 
these programs threatened the military and produced a great deal of unrest 
among its senior leaders. At the same time, many junior officers were 
unsatisfied with the rate at which the older, Trujillo period, senior officers 



were being retired. They felt that Held was moving too slowly and doubted that 
The promised tree elections would take place. ^ 

Both (actions in the military were planning coups against Reid, and he 
realized that his position was becoming untenable. 28 The general perception in 
Santo Domingo, both at tlic presjdejitidJ palace dnd in me American embassy, 
however, was that any coup attempt would not occur until election campaigning 
began in the Jail of 1965* On 22 April, juit two days before the start of the 
civil war* Reid told U.S. Ambassador W. Tapley "Tap" Bennett) Jr., that he was 
aware of the problems and knew of the planned coups but that everything would 
be fine for a few more months. 29 Bennetti a career diplomat who bad 
previously served in Bolivia and Panama but who had been in the Dominican 
Republic for only five and a half months, *as convinced. On the following day 
he left to visit his ailing mother in the United States.^ 

The stage was set for civil war. The afternoon before the start of the 
rebellion the U.S. naval attache, Marine Lt. Col. Ralph Heywood, shot doves 
with Dominican General Jrnbert outside Santo Domingo, and eleven members of 
the U.5. wMthtary Assistance Advisory Group left for a routine meeting in 
Panama. Neither Reid nor the State Department expected violence to 

erupt the following day. 
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CHAPTER II 



The Gall for Help 
The Outbreak of Civil War 

With tLS. Ambassador Bennett and all but two of the Military Assistance 
Advisory Group staff out ol the country, Reid moved against the latest threat 
to overthrow his government on Saturday, 2* April 1965. Acting on information 
he received from Chief of the Armed Forces GeneraJ Riviera Cuesta that a 
group of junior officers was planning, a coup for 26 April, he revoked the 
commissions of three young lieutenant colonels and sent General Riviera to tho 
16th of August Camp to collect their commissions. Instead, the officers seized 
the general. Sensing support from the population for the return of Bosch and 
the 1963 constitution, the officers announced over local radio stations that rhoy 
were in revolt against the Reid government and adopted the label of 
Constitutionalists, Shortly after the announcement a second army base, the 
27th of February Camp, jojned the rebellion and raised the number of 
Dominican soldiers in revolt to 1,500 J One unit of the navy's elite frogmen 
defected to the rebellion, while the air force remained virtually intact although 
initially inactive in supporting Reid+ 

Although the conspirators had not anticipated seising Genera] Riviera, the 
event provided the catalyst far their move against Reid. 2 While the rebel 
military emptied the armories a I the two camps {which contained jn estimated 
20,000 weapons), leftist political leaders in Santo Tlorningo mobilized. Miguel 
Soto and Jose Francisco Pena, both Leaders of Bosch's political parly, took 
control of the official state radio Station, Radio Santo Domingo, and urged the 
people to demonstrate in the streets for the return of Bosch and the 1963 
constitution. Announcements were broadcast that anyone who wanted guns 
could K r '< them at the two camps. The rebel military also loaded some weapons 
aboard trucks and took them to large parks within the city, where they were 
distributed en masse to men, women, and teenagers alike* 3 

Reid immediately called upon his service chiefs to mobilize their forces 
and crush the rebellion. At the outbreak, (he Dominican armed forces consisted 
of 17,610 regulars: f 0,330 in the army (Including the Armed Forces Training 
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Center tank carps), J, 370 in the navy, and 3*710 in the air force** General 
Wessin y wessin decided that neither he nor his army troops at the training 
center would leave San Isidro to keep Reid in office* The chiefs of the navy and 
air forcei Commodore Francisco Rivera Camincro and Brig. Gen- Jesus dc los 
Santos Ccspcdes, also found il convenient to adopt a wail and see attitude 
bo fare corn mil ling themselves, or ihcir iroops, against the rebels. Re id's only 
offer of help came from General tmbcrt, who proposed lo a l lack Hie camps 
with national police in exchange for being named secretary of the armed forces. 
Reid declined Imbcrt's offcr.^ 

At the U.S. embassy in the heart of SanCo Domingo, Charge d'Aflaircs 
William 13. Connect, ]r. p wired the Slate Department with ihe first reports of 
trouble at 1530 on 2U April.* Connett reported that although the situation was 
confused, the government would probably be able to get the support of the 
armed forces and remain in power* Later that afternoon at Camp David, Under 
Secretary of State George W. Ball briefed President Johnson on the situation in 
Santo Domingo Since the trouble had but recently begun and American lives 
were not in immediate danger, Johnson asked only la be kept informed and 
turned his attention back toward Southeast Asia. 

U'hai Connett and Rcid had not foreseen was the rapid and surprisingly 
well organized actions of the country's Communist-oriented political parties. 
Of these, the Soviet-oriented Dominican Revolutionary Party and the Castroite 
I4lh of June Revolutionary Movement, known as 13<», were the largest and best 
organized of the nearly dozen granted legal recognition by Dr. Bosch in l$63. s 
Despite constant secret police harassment during the latter part ot Trujillo's 
regime, the political left had begun to organize secretly. Beginning as early as 
one half hour alter General Riviera's capture* these political organizations 
mobilized and put large numbers of armed civilians into the streets. Although 
Reid went on national television and assured the people that he was still in 
charge t bands of armed youth,, Los Tigrcs {"the Jaguars")! swarmed through 
Santo Domingo shooting any policemen they could find. 

By Sunday morning, 25 April, conditions in the city approached chaos. Ill 
prepared or equipped to combat such a large and well armed opposition, 
members of the national police abandoned their posts en masse, discarded their 
uniforms, and cither disappeared into the crowds or sought sanctuary with 



Wessin y tt'ossin's forces in the eastern parti of the city. The Dominican 
Popular Movement (MPD), one of the smaller but still very active 
Communist parties, opened gas stations and distributed Molotov cocktails to the 
crowds^ Armed bands of Castroitcs burned the offices of two right-wing 
parties, the National Civic Union and the Liberal Revolutionary Parly, burned 
the offices of the anti-Communist newspaper Prcnsa Libre; and began to erect 
barricades along major city streets. Meanwhile, the rebel military had moved 
into the city the night before and established defensive positions at the Duarte 
Bridge and in many of the local parks. By then they were fully armed with 
mortars, machine guns, bazookas, and smalt arms. '0 | n a last-ditch effort to 
gain the support oE the military,, Reid appointed General Wcssin y ft'essin chief 
of the armed forces. 

Both Reid and the rebels were concerned about the possibility of U-5. 
intervention. Before 1000 on 25 April Connett had received inquiries from the 
rebels and from Reid about the American position. Connett told them that the 
United States would not intervene at that time to support the government.'' 
After speaking by telephone with Connett at the embassy, Secretary of State 
Rusk became convinced that the Loyalist military, now under Vesain y Wessin's 
command, would soon join the Reid junta and crush the rebel lion without 
outside assistance. 

That same Sunday morning, Bosch, from his home in exile in Puerto Rico, 
spoke with Jose Rafael Molina IJrena. Bosch convinced Molina Urena, a party 
leader and former president of the Congress* to become the Constitutionalist 
(rebel) provisional president until he. Bosch, could return to the Dominican 
Republic. Word of this agreement, and more specifically of Bosch's expected 
return, soon reached the Dominican armed forces who adamantly apposed any 
attempt to reinstate Bosch. At 1500 the service chiefs agreed to fight the 
rebels and adopted the name Loyalist for their cause; that is, loyal to the Reid 
junta and opposed to the Constitutionalists. Their belated decision to bund 
together and oppose the rebels was prompted more by the growing probability 
that Bosch would return than by real loyalty to Reid or his Junta*" 

The military chiefs' decision to fight the rebels came too late to help 
Reid. At 1030, rebel forces under the command of Ll. CoL Francisco Caamano 
Deno stormed the presidential palace and captured Reid. For the time bcin^ 
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the Loyalist government was without a political leader and General 
Wessin y Wessin asumed the role as its dc facto head of state from his 
headquarters at San Isidro, 

Later that afternoon the Dominican Air Force attacked the rebel-held 
palace and other positions in Santo Domingo with rocket and machine gun fire 
from lour vintage P-51 Mustangs* An American journalist, Tad Szulc, reported 
that as the aircraft attacked, thousands of people took to the streets carrying 
shards of broken mirrors and tried to reflect the sun's rays into the pilots' 
eyes. 1 3 Although one plane was lost during the raid, its loss was credited to 
machine gun fire, not antiaircraft mirrors* At L60Q the Loyalist navy joined the 
fight and fired four shells over the palace from a gunboat in the Ozama 
&iverJ4 The naval gunfire showed the resolve of the navy but Inflicted little 
damage, and the gunboat quickly Left the area For a safer anchorage. 

Apparently intended to demoralize the rebels, the attacks succeeded only 
in intimidating the more moderate rebels while strengthening the resolve ot the 
Communists and other extremists within the Constitutionalists 4 ranks. A group 
of fifty civilians, who only moments earlier had been part of the mob of 
Constitutionalist supporters in the streets* sought shelter in the palace during 
the raid and, seeing Re id, began to shout, " AL pared " (to the wall). Colonel 
Caamano saved Reid from the mob by hiding him in the basement and later In 
the evening allowing htm to escape. Reid immediately sought refuge among his 
American friends, The State Department rejected his request lor asylum at the 
American embassy for fear that such a move would be seen as an American 
alliance with the Loyalists and involve the Urutcd States too deeply in the 
developing situation. At that point, the embassy staff still hoped that the 
armed forces could recapture the government from the rebels. RcLd finally 
found shelter at a friend's house in Santo Domingo and remained there until 
Dune. I 5 

The Loyalist Dominican military's refusal to support Reid actively 
precipitated his downfall more than did rebel actions during the first twenty- 
four hours of the rebellion. Had the Loyalist military acted earlier against the 
rebels, as both Bennett and Rusk originally expected, the rebellion would 
probably not have developed into a civil war. tt'Lth Reicfs ouster, Charge 
Connett telephoned Secretary Rusk and told him that the Dominican 
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Revolutionary Party and the Constitutionalist miLitary forces, had L ^en control 
of Santo Domingo and that "the [Loyalist] military [was] divided, ineffectual 
and undecided-" '6 | n Washington, Husk informed President Johnson, who cook 
the news with somber disappointment, Judging from subsequent events, 
Johnson must have pondered the results of such indecisive action by the 
Dominican military. If the Loyalist military would not, or could not, protect 
the Reid government against the pro-Bosch Constitutionalists, what would 
prevent the rebels from taking control? Earlier on the morning of 25 April the 
president directed the Joint Chiefs of Staff to prepare for the evacuation of 
American citizens from the island. Even as Rusk was briefing the president on 
the latest reports from the embassy in Santo Domingo, a six-ship carrier task 
group with Navy Capt* James A* Dare as commodore was already en route to 
the island from Puerto Rico* Now the discussions in the White House situation 
room turned to the possibility of armed U-S. intervention to prevent the fall ol 
Dominican Republic to the rebels and Uicir Coin munis t-inspi red cohorts. 

The Loss of Law and Order 

Monday, 26 April 1965, was a decisive day in the Dominican Civil War. ft 
marked a transition for the rebels and their Constitutionalist provisional 
government under Molina Urena. Armed civilians, under the control of the two 
major Communist parties, outnumbered the original rebel military regulars 
under Colonel Caamano. Radio Santo Domingo, now fully under rebel control, 
began to call for more violent actions and for the indiscriminate killing of 
policemen. In an effort to deter further Loyalist air strikes, rebels seized 
several air force Officers' wives and families and threatened to tic them to the 
Duartc Bridge so they would be killed if the air strikes continued.''' At this 
point Charge Connctt had no doubt that the rebels were fully under the control 
of the Communist-inspired political parties* 

At the embassy, Connett, after conferring with Secretary of State Rusl< 
by telephone, recused a request from General wessin y Wessin, the de facto 
Loyalist military leader, for US. military assistance to crush the rebels. 
Responding to concerns in Washington about the safety of Americans amidst the 
rapidly deteriorating conditions in Santo Domingo,, Connett began to coordinate 
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evacuation plant for 3*>0O American citizens living in the city. He continued to 
inform Washington of the situation and of his feelings that Communists were 
wresting control of the revolution from the more moderate rebel military 
Leaders. At 1 President Johnson was briefed by Secretary Rusk, Under 
Secretary Ball, Special Assistants to the President Thomas Mann and Jack Hood 
Vaughn, and Ambassador Bennett, recently arrived in Washington from 
Georgia. 13 Armed with the latest situation reports from Cornet t, they 
discussed the revolution's changing complexion and the plans to evacuate 
American citizens. 

In Santa Domingo, fighting intensified on the 27th. ( Map 3) Fifteen 
hundred Loyalist troops from San Isidro f Ought their way across the Duarte 
fridge with tanks and armored cars and secured a strongpoint on [he west bank 
of the Ozama Riven Loyalist Generai Salvador Montas Guerrero, with his 7D"3- 
man force from the Mel la Camp, located in the city of San Cristobal, fifteen 
miles west of Santo Domingo, Jed another, although uncoordinated, attack into 
the western portions of Santo Domingo. However, neither commander advanced 
or attempted to make further contact with each other or the rebels after the 
initial drive. The Loyalist Dominican Navy, which up to this point had done 
little mare than remove its ships from the Ozama River, fired three shells at 
the rebel-held presidential palace and withdrew without inflicting any 
significant dam age. 1 9 

Rebel forces attacked the national police headquar icrs at the Ozama 
Portress, located an the western bank of the river in the southeast section of 
the city, and seized another arms cache and 700 prisoners. Another group of 
armed civilians stormed into the Hotel Embajador and harassed Americans 
assembled there in anticipation of an evacuation. That incident, occurring 
Without Caamano's knowledge or consent, displayed his loss of control over 
rebel paramilitary activities and proved to be a major reason for President 
Johnson's later decision to land the Marines. 

Ambassador Bennett returned to the Dominican Republic at 1240 on 27 
April with instructions from the president and secretary of state to take charge 
of the evacuation and to influence the Dominican military to put down the 
revolt. He was met almost immediately at The embassy by Constitutionalist 
Provisional President Molina Urena and Colonel Caarnano. The two rebel 
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leaders wanted the United States to intercede and stop the Dominican Air 
Force attacks. Since Bennett thought the Loyalists were beginning to gain the 
advantage, a development which he, Rusk, and Johnson would welcome, he 
refused to intercede. 20 Dismayed by this lack of support, Molina Urcna 
relinquished has leadership ol the Constitutional ist provisional government to 
Colonel Caamano before fleeing to the Colombian embassy, where he was 
granted political asylum. Two weeks later Caamano reflected on his. meeting 
with Bennett: "We left deeply oEfonded by hK [[JonnMt's.] attitude * . . ♦ We 
decided to fight on with the people until we had won^l 

At San Isidro, Loyalist generals chose Air Force Cot* Pedro Bar (dome 
Bcnoit to head a new Loyalist junta composed of himself as president, Army 
Col. Enrique Apolinar Cacado Satadin, and Navy Capt* Manuel Santana 
Carrasco*22 Thus, by nightfall on Tuesday, 27 April, a new Loyalist junta had 
been farmed, rebel paramilitary forces had fallen under the control of radical 
political elements (although Colonel Caamano wav now their figurehead leader), 
and the Loyalists had returned to Santo Domingo, albeit in small numbers and in 
only two separate areas. 

Armed rebel civilians overran the Villa Consuelo police station the 
following morning, 2$ April, The rebels summarily executed policemen who 
survived the assault but had remained in the station* Other groups of armed 
civilians ran down and shot on the spot many of those who managed to escape 
from the police station, 23 The iast of the Bosch party moderates broadcast 
appeals (or calm from San Isidro and urged the rebels to cease their attacks. 
Their appeals were ignored*^ The Dominican Air Force once again began to 
strafe and bomb the city. 

During the early afternoon Of 2S April, Bennett cabled Washington with 
news of the "Collective madness" that had engulfed the City and asked about the 
possible introduction of armed U.S. forces to protect Americans who had not 
been evacuated the previous evening by the Marines and* most importantly, to 
Calm the Situation in SantO Domingo. Rusk informed Bennett that, for the 
moment at least, armed intervention was out of the question "unless the 
outcome is in doubt*" 25 The change in Rusk's attitude was founded in large 
measure on the resumption of Loyalist air attacks. It appeared that these 
attacks might turn the tide and bring a Loyalist victory without the 
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corrniutment of U.S. troops. That afternoon, the Santo Domingo police chief 
promised Ambassador Bennett that "the streets would be cleared by 
nightfall. "26 

As- soon as the situation appeared to lavor the Loyalists, it Changed again. 
By noon, 2$ April, rebel resistance and sniper fire directed against the 
American embassy Increased dramatically. Mobs of armed Civilians roamed the 
Streets, looting and burning stores and settling old scores agamsl those 
considered Trujilloite or anti -Bosch. From his office in the embassy, 
Ambassador Bennett observed the worsening situation and wondered if be had 
described it clearly to Secretary Rusk. Later that afternoon, after receiving 
two requests for LI. 5* forces from the police chief and Colonel Bcnolt, Dennett 
agajn wired Washington: "I recommend that serious thought be given to armed 
intervention to restore order beyond a mere protection of lives. If the present 
loyalist efforts fail, the power wtU go to groups whose aims are identified with 
those of the Communist Parly. We might have to intervene to prevent another 



At l&QQ on 28 April, President Johnson approved a Joint Chiefs of Staff 
plan to land armed Marines In Santo Domingo to reinforce the embassy, protect 
Americans remaining in the city, and prevent the Dominican Republic from 
falling to the Communists. He feared that the Dominican Republic would 
follow the Cuban revolutionary model where a small but dedicated group of 
activists wrested the revolution from the more moderate factions. An hour 
later Johnson met with congressional Leaders to explain his actions, and at 2015 
he made a nationwide television address about the situation in the Dominican 



At midnight the embassy received a written request for help from Loyalist 
junta leader fkrnoit. Several days later, when the S2d Airborne Division was 
ordered to the Dominican Republic, President Johnson referred to Benoit's 
request as the legal basis for doing so. "Dominican law enforcement and 
military officials had informed our embassy that the situation was completely 
out of control and that the police and government could no longer give any 
guarantee concerning the safety of American or any foreign nationals,"^ 



Cuba." 27 
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On Thursday, 29 April, the last day before the 3d Brigade, &2d Airborne 
Division, deployed to tlic island, Washington was inundated with r impart! of 
continuing violence in Santo Domingo. The Dominican Red Cross estimated 
Chat between 1,500 and 2,000 Dominicans bad died in the six days since the 
start ol the rebellion and that thousands had been wounded. Ambassador 
Bennett toured the city that morning and reported to Washington that he saw 
bodies being burned in the streets and thrown into the sea in Red Cross 
attempts to reduce the spread of diseased 

That afternoon, in a teleconference between Bennett and RusV;, Secretary 
of Defense Robert 5- McNamara, Under Secretary Ball, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff General Earle G. Wheeler, and Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) Director William F* Raborn, Bennett relayed information given to him by 
Nlsgr. Emanuel Clarizo, the papal nuncio to the Dominican Republic* The 
nuncio had told Bennett that friends of his Ln the Dominican Revolutionary 
Party were worried about their loss of control. The secretary general of the 
party had been removed and a former chief of the palace guard, a strong 
supporter of Bosch, had been executed by rebel Communists*^' When Rusk 
asked Bennett if a rebel victory would lead to a Communist takeover, Bonnoti 
replied that it would. The ambassador envisioned the rebels installing Bosch for 
a brief time and then cither converting or removing him in favor of a truly 
Communist regime. 32 Certainly, the ambassador's feelings about the revolution 
taking place )OSt outside his window influenced President Dbhnson's advisers in 
Washington and reinforced their suspicions about rebel objectives — lO return 
Bosch, but only as a Step toward their eventual goal of making the country 
another Cuba*^ 

It was during this teleconference that Ambassador Bennett first suggested 
a plan to interpose U+S. forces between the combatants as an initial step in 
Stopping the /iolonce. Following die sequestering l>1 trie rebel (orcea and u 
forced cease-fire, the United States would request the Organization of 
American States to negotiate a political settlement to the civil war.-^ 
Bennett's plan, welf received by the president's military and political advisers, 
developed into the administration strategy to end the fighting in Santa Domingo 
and force a negotiated settlement. 

At 1930 on 29 April, after meeting with the principals who had just 
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finished their teleconference with the embassy in Santo Domingo, Johnson made 
his decision to employ the S2rf Airborne Division in addition to the Marines from 
the 6th Marine Expeditionary Brigade. 35 He was convinced that unless he 
acted, and acted quickly and overwhelmingly, the Dominican Republic would 
fall to the pro-Bosch Taction and ultimately to communism. Johnson, who from 
the beginning had wanted the Loyalists to settle the situation, was convinced 
that they lacked the determination To do so* Mis decision to allow the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to employ whatever forces they deemed necessary to subdue the 
revolution was based on his desire to end the crisis quickly, prevent a 
Communist takeover, and reduce the number of casualties on all sides through a 
massive U.S. military presence. He felt that time was running out. 

As the first elements of the X2d Airborne Dr/isaon prepared to depart 
from Pope Air Force Base* Johnson ordered l t i&Q Marines from Commodore 
Dare's task force ashore to protect the embassy and establish a secure area in 
its vicinity. Thjs area later became the International Security Zone* As the 
S2d Airborne Division departed Pope for Rarney Air Force Base in Puerto Rico, 
tlx OAS Council debited the situation in Santo Domingo without knowledge of 
the division's departure. Minutes after the Organization of American States 
passed a resolution that called for the establishment of an international 
security zone in Santo Domingo, the first transports carrying the 3d Brigade, 
%2d Airborne Division, landed at San Isidro Airfield* 

The Decision To Intervene 

Since World War 11, the United Stales had attempted to follow a policy of 
military r jnintervention in Latin America affairs. Begun by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's Good Neighbor Policy and strengthened by Kennedy's Alliance 
for Progress, American policy Increasingly relied on economic development 
assistance and nonmilitary diplomatic pressures to effect changes in the region* 
However, there were exceptions. The policy toward Latin America had been 
one oi benign neglect* interrupted occasionally by periods of ad hoc crisis 
re span so. 3^ 

Kennedy favored the use of diplomatic and economic programs such as the 
Alliance for Progress rather than military pressure to resolve internal conflicts 
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j it Latin America, and he became one ol the most Admired U.S. presidents In the 
region. Besides Cuba, he had faced challenges in Peru, Argentina, Guatemala, 
Ecuador, Honduras, and the Dominican Republic and met each through 
diplomacy, with only the slightest use of military force. When employed, the 
military was used In an advisory role or as an Implicit threat rather than in 
direct combat* Kennedy's Latin American policy was founded on the principle 
that relations would be conducted with any freely elected government and that 
the United States would support these governments against violent overthrow* 
Although Kennedy had opposed Juan Bosch before he was elected In 1962, he did 
work with him and was agitated when Bosch was deposed in September 1963. 

respite his showdown with the Soviet Union in the 1962 Cuban missile 
crisis and his embarrassment at the Bay of Pigs, Kennedy was dedicated to 
promoting change in Latin America through democratization, cooperation, and 
economic rewards and punishments. The threat of U*S. force existed, but such 
farce was not used directly. The Alliance for Progress sought to foster 
modernization through internal development, liberalization, and the spread ot 
democratic principles. 

In the early summer of 1965, and under an administration much different 
from that of Kennedy* the violence In Santo Domingo and the threat of 
Communist expansion in the Caribbean tested Ui5+ foreign policy toward Latin 
America* To quell the violence and meet the perceived Communist challenge, 
Johnson changed the course of American foreign policy to one of direct military 
intervention in the Dominican Civil tt'ar. Why this departure from the general 
Latin American policy begun by Roosevelt during World War II? One reason was 
that Johnson was obsessed with the manner in which history viewed past U.S. 
presidents. He saw what the Bay of Pigs did to Kennedy and how Eisenhower 
was criticized for having lost Cuba to the Communists* Johnson refused to take 
the chance of becoming the president who lost the Dominican Republic: "The 
last thing I wanted — and the last thing that the American people wanted — was 
another Cuba on our doorstep."^ Johnson was suspicious of the rebels' true 
motivation and of Bosch's ability to Control the radicals within htS 
Constitutionalist movement if and when he regained power*-^ 3ohnson 1 S policy 
goals toward the Dominican Republic were, in order of importance, to prevent 
the establishment of another radical Castroite government; to establish d 
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stabLe, democratic, and strongly anti-Communist regime;, and to pressure the 
Organization of American States into creating the machinery (or collective 
action against Communist or radical dictatorial expansion in the region. 

Even before the start of the civil war, Johnson's administration took steps 
to strengthen Reid agamst Bosch and his left-of -center supporters. Within a 
month of Reid's Inauguration, the island received $100 million in American 
grants and aid. in return, the United States pressured Rcid to institute some 
political and social reforms. Although he attempted to liberalize his country* 
these same programs contributed to his fall from grace with the military and 
resulted In his government's collapse just twenty-four hours after the start of 
the rebellion. * g 

Johnson knew there would be an outcry from Latin America against a 
return to American military intervention* He mistakenly believed, however, 
that once be established a Communis! link to the revolution, the major Latin 
American governments* which had already demonstrated their disdain [or 
communism by ousting Cuba from the Organization of American States, would 
lend him their support. "I knew it would attract a great deal of criticism [in 
Latin America.] + + , we had tried so hard ever since the days of Franklin 
Roosevelt to overcome the distrust of our neighbors . . * . 1 did not want those 
days of suspicion to return."*^ 

To establish the Communist link, President Johnson turned to his new CIA 
director, Raborn. Both men hoped that the news media could be used to present 
this link to Latin America as well as to convince the American people of the 
impending threat within the Dominican Republic. On Rabom's orders, two CIA 
lists, "Current Rebels Who Had Cuban Training" and "Rebels 'i'ho are Known 
Leftist Activists," were released to the press from the embassy in 5anto 
Domingo and named fifty-eight Communists or Communist supporters within 
the rebel movement^' Listed beside the names of valid Communist 
conspirators were the names of several persons only loosely associated with the 
Communist movement} names were even duplicated within each list. These 
inaccuracies, and a general public distrust ol the CIA's motives in releasing the 
information, did Little to convince either the press or members of the 
Organization of American States that there was an imminent threat of a 
Cuban-directed takeover. Despite Johnson's comments concerning "outside 
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influence" at the time the lists were released, doubt was cast over U*5- 
intentions* Previously, the president had publicly defended his intervention 
solely on the grounds of protecting life and restoring order; (WW, he was 
Stopping Communist expansion. 

The sudden emergence of the "Communist threat* in a 2 May speech by 
President Johnson to justify the employment ol the S2d Airborne Division in the 
Dominican Republic came too late and with too Little evidence to support it* 
Although 76 percent oE the American population initially supported the Marine 
evacuation operation, less than ha IE supported the introduction oE the Ariny,*^ 
Within the U*S. Congress, a storm of protest began to brew. Powerful blocs in 
both house; never accepted the introduction of the Army as moral or in the best 
interests of the United States. 3- William Fulbright, Joseph Clark, and Wayne 
Morse Jed the opposition in the Senate, with Sam Rayburn leading the opposition 
in the House. Fulbright took exception with both the intervention and the 
president's explanation ol why it had become necessary. He commented before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, which he chairedi " [The US] 
intervened forcibly and illegally not to save lives but to prevent the victory of a 
revolutionary movement that was judged to be Communist dominated*"'' 1 

When the speaker of the House told Johnson that there weren't many 
"commies" in the Dominican Republic, the president replied that he (Rayburn) 
"lust wasn't looking hard enough."^ This was the beginning of a long-running 
feud between the president and Congress — a (cud that would eventually extend 
to American involvement in Vietnam. Senator Morse reflected live feelings of 
the congressional opposition to the intervention when he said, "If the United 
States had limited its actions in the Dommjcan Republic to rescue opcrationsj 
merely sending in troops to bring out our civilians, it would not in any way have 
interfered* even to the slightest extent, with the rights of sovereignty. 1 * *^ 

Debate over the Dominican intervention spread into other areas of foreign 
policy as well* Walter Rostow, an accomplished political analyst and later 
member of the National Security Council, described the intervention as being 
"in substance and timing a rehearsal for the debate on Vietnam*" As such, at 
least for Johnson, the Dominican intervention was the beginning of the loss of 
presidential credibility and autonomy in foreign affairs.'* 6 
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CHAPTER III 



U.S. Unilateral Actions 

At sunset on Tuesday, 27 April 196J, 1,176 civilians,, most of them 
Americans, began To disembark from a convoy of buses and trucks that had just 
taken them from the Hotel iimbajador in downtown Santo Domingo to the small 
naval facility at Haina. Behind them, plumes of smoke and sounds of gunfire 
rose from the ;.t rile -torn city. In front of them stood the imposing atcel-gray 
hulls of the U.S.S. Ruchamkin , the U.S.S. Wood County , and helicopters from 
Marine Helicopter Squadron 2dh, waiting to take them to safety. As the 
evacuees began their exodus, the United States entered a period of unilateral 
intervention in the Dominican Civil Vttr — a period that lasted until the Inter- 
American Peace Force was established in Santo Domingo on 2 3 May. 

This American military intervention, the third during the twentieth 
century, was significant lor three reasons. When President Johnson ordered 
U.S. forces ashore, he redirected American poLcy on intervention ism in Latin 
America. From that moment, American foreign policy assumed a more active 
and direct role than since the days of Franklin Roosevelt and his Good Neighbor 
Policy. Second, the |?65 intervention Involved large U+5, Army combat forces 
for the first lime in a direct combat role in the Caribbean. Finally, the 
intervention laid the groundwork and the impetus far forming and deploying an 
mira-regionat military force, the OAS Inter-American Peace Force. 

Unilateral U.S. military operations encompassed three distinct phases. In 
the first, the Marine Corps 4 6th Expeditionary Brigade, supported by Dan/S 
Naval Task Force evacuated civilians on 27 and It April. The Army's S2d 

Airborne Division conducted the second phase, stability operations, from 30 
April to 3 May. This phase was marked by often heavy fighting between the 
rebels and American forces. The establishment of the line of communication on 
3 May began the third phase, which lasted until 23 May, This final stage, 
unilateral peace-keeping, ended when the OAS Act Establishing the Inter- 
American peace Force was ratified in Santo Domingo* Together, these 
unilateral operations protected American and foreign citizens from the civil 
war, stopped the lighting in Santo Domingo, and established conditions under 
which the Inter- American Peace Force could take form and assume its duties. 
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Phase J - Evacuation 



Less Than twenty-four hours after Connett first notified the State 
Department that an antl-Reid rebellion had started in Santo Domingo, Dare h s 
carrier task group received orders to steam toward the Dominican Republic. At 
1104 on 23 April, Admiral Thomas A. Moorer, Commander in Chief, Atlantic* 
ordered Commodore Dare to deploy his forces from the Vieques Islands in 
Puerto Rico to an Area southwest of the Dominican Republic and to prepare for 
the possible evacuation of U*5. citizens from Santo Domingo, &y 0200 the 
following morning the task group, comprised of six vessels and 1,500 Marines, 
had taken station thirty miles off shore and was preparing to carry out a 
combined helicopter and sea lift evacuation on order*' During the previous 
year the task group had participated in two amphibious landing exercises at 
Guantanamo and was well prepared for this mission* 

Aboard his flagship, the U*S.S. Boxer * Commodore Dare and Maj. Gen. R. 
McC* Tompkins* the Marine commander* made final plans for the evacuation. 
Intelligence Dare received from the Joint Chiefs of Staff neglected to detail 
the size, composition, or strength of the potential opposition ashore. After 
examining their options, Tompkins and Dare decided to attempt an unarmed 
evacuation using both (nu t helicopters and surface vessels, while armed 
Marines aboard ship stood ready if needed.? Meanwhile* on shore, Charge 
Conrwtt reached an agreement with the chief of the Dominican Navy for U+S. 
naval forces to have free access to the port of Kaina to evacuate civilians. At 
1325 on 27 April, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs Jack 
Hood Vaughn notified General Wheeler that President Johnson had ordered them 
to implement the evacuation .3 Although Wheeler and Johnson had spoken 
earlier, that Vauglm relayed the president's decision to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
highlighted the leading role taken by the State Department throughout the 
entire Intervention* 

The president made his final decision to order the evacuation following an 
incident at the Hotel Embajador where American citizens had !x l r. assembling 
far evacuation since 0600, At noon a group of twenty to thirty armed civilians, 
many only teenagers, entered the hotel grounds and* while presumably in search 
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of a Loyalist news reporter, lined some of the Americans up against a wall and 
lired o^er their heads. As other Americans ran Tor safety inside the hotel, 
same of the young rebels followed them inside while others continued to tire 
into the hotel's uppcr-loYoJ windows fram outside-* Alter arriving jn Puerto 
Rico several days later, one American told the press, "They [the rebels] were 
delighted that we were so terrified."^ 

Although no Americans were injured, the incident sent a wave of Eear 
through the crowd. Connett echoed that fear in a strong cable to Washington. 
His cable reflected grave concerns about the safety of Ihe Americans and the 
general disintegration of law and order in Santo Domingo. President Johnson 
read the message and sent word to the joint chiefs to begin the evacuation. 

When Dare received the order to execute, he dispatched two transport 
vessels and a flight of Marine helicopters to the designated embarkation site at 
Haina, ihe Dominican Navy's main facility. Under national police guard, 
Americans and other foreigners who so desired were taken by truck and bus 
convoy to Haina, seven miles west of Santo Domingo, to await evacuation,^ The 
movement was without incident, thank*, to arrangements Connett had made 
with both factions the previous, evening. At the same time the convoy was 
Arriving in Haina, helicopters from the Boxer transported unarmed Marine 
p.un tinders to secure the dock area and establish o helipad. The KuLh.vnk.n and 
Wood County came into port and the evacuation began. By 16*0, 27 April, the 
evacuation was completed. Sin hundred twenty people were sea lifted irorr. the 
port, and an additional 336 were airlifted to the ttoxcr and RjEei,,y . : the 

last civilian had boarded, the Marines left Haina for their ships and all the 
evacuees were transferred to a ship bound lor Puerto Rico. This operation 
removed approximately one- third of all U.S. citizens residing on the island. 

The next morning, 28 April, fighting continued to escalate in Santo 
Domingo, and once again American civilians and other foreigners began to 
congregate at the Hotel Embajador. At 1745 Ambassador Bennett, who had 
returned to Santo Domingo the previous day, asked Commodore Dare to 
evacuate the new arrivals and reinforce ihe Mume guard at the embassy.* 
Responding to the ambassador's request and to Joint Chiefs ol Stall directives 
that he cooperate fully with the embassy, Dare ordered a Marine battalion 
landing team (approximately 560 officers and enlisted men) ashore. ( Map 'j) 
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Under the command! of Co|. George W* Daughorty, two Marine companies went 
ashore at Haina and proceeded the ten miles along the coastal highway to the 
polo grounds adjacent to the Hotel Embajador. By IS 30 the Marines had 
established another helipad at the hotel. 9 

During this movement the first American soldier and Dominican civilian 
were killed* Only four blocks from the hotel, a rebel sniper* firing f roin a house 
along the route of advance, fatally shot a Marine walking behind a tank* During 
the subsequent attack on the house, a hand grenade wounded a five-year-old 
child inside. The Marines took the child to the hotel aid station* where she 
dicd.'G That night, $5^1 more civilians were airlifted to the Boxer* 

In a national television address that same evening, President Johnson 
announced that armed Marines had landed in Santo Domingo to protect the lives 
of Americans and other foreign nationals seeking evacuation. What the 
president did not mention was his desire that the Marines would also be able to 
influence the course af the rebellion* More than protecting American evacuees 
and the embassy compound, Johnson committed the Marines with the hope that 
the presence ol armed U.S. forces would bolster morale among the Loyalists 
and demoralize the Constitutionalists. As an additional benefit* the Marines 
also guaranteed U*S. forces on the ground should the president feel compelled 
to deploy the 82d Airborne Division to the growing battle in Santo Domingo. 

The president was satisfied with the evacuations and reinforcement of the 
area in the vicinity of the American embassy. The Marines had conducted the 
two operations smoothly and with minimum force, losing but one man to sniper 
fire during the movement from Haina to the polo grounds. Johnson, always 
concerned with his public image, was also pleased when polls indicated that 
public opinion in the United States favored the evacuation operation. World 
reaction, especially from Latin America and the Organization of American 
Stales, also favored his handling of the evacuation* and what little opposition 
existed was generally mild. The very nature of world reaction to the Marine 
intervention may well have figured in his later decision to commit the &2d 
Airborne Division on 30 April. Now that the Marines were firmly in place In 
Santo Domingo, Johnson expected the loyalists to take the initiative and crush 
the revolution. The two successful evacuations and the reinforcement of the 
embassy ended phase one of the operation. 
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Phase U - Stability Operations 



Stability operations, the second phase of the intervention, began when two 
battalion combat teams from the 3d Brigade* SZd Airborne Division, arrived in 
tlie early morning hours of Friday* 30 AprlL Now the military planner* faced 
thejr own problems* many of which were spawned from an out-of-date operation 
plan and misplaced priorities! 

The 32d Airborne Division's deployment to the Dominican Republic was 
based on Commander in Chief, Atlantic* Operation Plan 310/2, originally 
formulated during Rafael Trujillo 1 ? last days in power* The plan was revjsed in 
1943 shortly after the oyster of Dr* Bosch, when President Kennedy sent a 
memo to Secretary McNamara asking, "How many troops we could get into the 
Dominican Republic in twelve hours, In twenty-four hours, thirty-six, or forty- 
eight hours."^ The revision included several options ranging from shows of 
naval force to blockades,, evacuations, arid troop deployments to Puerto RlCO 
before finally landing Marine and Army forces in the Dominican Republic Jtself. 
Once the joint chiefs approved the plan and designated ji OP LAN 110/2-63, the 
Army and Marine Corps conducted annual mobility exercises accordingly, 
coimrienemg m J '.>6.Jj. I- 3 

The plan called for XVIII Airborne Corps headquarters to be activated and 
for two Army battalion combat teams to be air-dropped northeast of San Isidro 
Airfield. Although written specifically for just such a contingency in the 
Dominican Republic, Operation Plan 310/2-63 had not been updated with 
current political or geographic information. On the night of 26 April* U-5. 
Continental Army Command notified XVIII Airborne Corps by telephone to 
prepare to implement the plan and to place the lead element of the S2d 
Airborne Division, designated POWER PACK 1, on Defense Condition 3-^ 

General York, comnidnCer M the S-2cJ Airborne Division, had two major 
problems during the early phases of preparing his division for combat — 
communications and a routine exercise, Operation BLUE CHIP, After receiving 
the order from XVIH Airborne Corps to begin preparations for possible 
deployment* he experienced delays in the retransmission of his orders through 
the Commander in Chief, Atlantic* For instance* he did not receive the change 
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in readiness condition order through command channels until an hour and a half 
after Fort Bragg had received an information copy directly from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff.^ The problem of timely information through the Atlantic 
command was never fully resolved* Once the division and XVIII Airborne Corps 
headquarters were firmly entrenched in the Dominican Republic, they 
established communications directly to the joint chiefs via C-I3D Talking Bird 
aircraft, often bypassing the Atlantic command entirely* For the duration of 
the Dominican operation, critical information went directiy from Washington to 
Santo Domingo, with only administrative communications following formal 
channels through the Atlantic command. 

The division and its Air Force support were to participate in Operation 
GLUE CHIP, an annual training exercise scheduled to commence in mid-May* 
The joint chiefs 4 failure to cancel it once the Dominican situation began to 
deteriorate delayed the division's readiness for d'.-j:lo> iii-r.t :>) v-ViT.il nous. Ac 
the time when orders were given to increase the division's level of readiness, no 
decision was forthcoming on the fate of BLUE CHIP, By the time the exercise 
was cancelled, it was midnight on 23 April, and thirty-three aircraft had to 
unload BLUE CHIP equipment jnd reload with the division's combat 
rq.i.pillLTH. 16 

At 1630 an Thursday, 23 April, as fighting between Loyalists and 
Constitutionalists continued to escalate, the Doint Chiefs of Staff designated 
General York commander of U.S. ground forces. Shortly thereafter, Atlantic 
command ordered him to deploy POWER PACK I, the division's 3d Brigade, to 
Ramey Air Force Base in Puerto Rico. There the brigade would make final 
preparations and await orders to proceed with the planned airdrop in the 
vicinity of San Isidro Airfield." The layover at Ramey was more for political 
than military reasons, originally desi^riL-d as a show ol intent to force the 
situation in Santo Domingo* Proposed by the State Department and accepted by 
the joint chiefs and President Johnson, this show of force was intended to 
resolve the si cation wittmut engaging American troops in combat* 

Secretary of Defense McNamara and the Joint Chiefs of Staff began 
discussions on whether to air-drop or airland the brigade when diplomatic 
traffic from Santo Domingo indicated that the situation was reaching crisis* 
McNamara and General Wheeler were concerned that the Loyalists might not be 



able to hold out until morning* Strike Command and the At Lin tic command 
were opposed to changing the airdrop because of foreseen overcrowding at San 
isldro and the tack of heavy equipment needed to unload aircraft already rigged 
for airdrop,' 5 At 1910, General Wheeler asked Vice A dm, Kleber s, \1astcrson T 
commander Of Joint Task Force 122, for Intelligence about San Jsidro — was the 
airfield operational and, if so* was it still controlled by Loyalist forces? 

Masterson despatched a helicopter From the Boxer to find General tt'essin 
y Wessin, last reported to be at the polo grounds. Instead of Wossin y Wessin, 
whose whereabouts seemed a mystery, Masterson's men found General Imbert, 
commander q[ the Dominican National Police, General Imbert boarded the 
helicopter and was taken to the ship, [mbert told Masterson that although San 
Jsidro was still in Loyalist hands, no one manned the tower after dark. This 
information was relayed to Washington, where General Wheeler decided to 
change the operation* Delays in the division's departure and rising concerns 
that, as General Wheeler told the vice 3-2, "[the] whole thing was going to fold 
up on us unless we could get some troops in* If we wait ... we might not have 
anything to support," certainly inlluenced his decision* General Wheeler 
ordered the brigade ta bypass Ramey and to airland at San Esidro, This final 
change of plan was not made, however, until General York and trie 3d Brigade 
*'.-rn' airborne and ringed for a combat jump. The eleventh-hour change of plans 
proved fortunate because It was later dicsovered that lire proposed drop zone, 
northeast of San Isidro* was covered with sharp coral outcropping that *'ouk' 
have caused many casualties.*^ 

At 2130, only slightly more than two hours after being asked tor 
Information about the San Isldro Airfield, the Commander in Chief,. Atlantic, 
informed Masl«rson that the S2d Airborne Division was being diverted from 
Ramey directly to San Isidro* The admiral immediately sent his aide and two 
Marine captains to the airfield,?' Arriving at San Isldro, the three officers 
found Loyalists holding the airfield and, once convinced that the Dominicans 
uCjujiJ not interfere, lold them of the division's impending arrival. They opened 
the control tower, turned an the runway lights, and talked down the first planes 
as they arrived. It was indeed [ortuilou^ to move the three officers 
to San Isidro since the initial P0*ER PACK '.-lament did not contain an 
Air Force arrival control group. 
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With the three American officers in the tower and an Air Force brigadier 
general orbiting aboard a Tactical Air Command EC- 135 airborne command 
post, providing communications and t light vectors to the approaching aircraft, 
the first plane carrying General York and the initial combat elements of 
POWER PACK r landed at Sjn Isidro at 0216 on 30 April. During the next few 
hours, forty-six aircraft delivered two battalion combat teams' from the 32d 
Airborne'* 3d Brigade- to San Isidro, and the paratroopers began the arduous 
process ot of (-loading rigged equipment by hand. Men attempted to find their 
heavy equipment (much of which ended up in Puerto Rico), off-loaded aircraft, 
and avoided the C-130 propellers* Ramp space at the airfield was so crowded 
that planes were kept taxiing in circles awaiting room to unload. The 
remainder of the aircraft in the flight, unable to land because of limited space 
;ax die airf if hi, were diverted to Rainey t 23 The Atlantic command italf had 
foreseen the overcrowding problem and had presented it as a major argument to 
General Wheeler during discussion* about changing the operation from airdrop 
to airlandi Since the problem was anticipated, however, procedures for 
handling the overflow were included in the change of orders that Atlantic 
command relayed to both Mastcrson and York at 2130 on 29 April. Later, as 
space became available at San Isidro, the remainder of POWEK r,u:K ; and the 
rest of their equipment were shuttled to the island from Ramcy. 

General York, having assured himself that progress was being made at the 
airfield, helicoptered to the Boxer Cj Confer with Admiral Mastcrson and 
Commodore Dare about the brigade's ground advance into Santo Oomingo. They 
developed a plan that envisioned a banal ion-size advance from ihe airfield to 
secure the Duarte Bridge and establish a strongpoint controlling the western 
approach to the bridge. This move would form a line running northeast from 
the embassy area to the Ozaina River. The Marines in the embassy area would 
hold the left flank, Loyalist troops would form the center, and the division 
would hold the right flank* The plan was simply to divide the city in half. 
Before dawn, they presented the plan to Ambassador Bennett and received both 
his and President Benoit's approval*^ At daybreak, under the cover of Marine 
F-4 Phantoms from Puerto Rico, the 1st Battalion* 50Sth Infantry* moved along 
the San Isidro Highway and secured the eastern approach to the Duartc Bridge, 
the city 1 s only link to the east* Meangrfiile. 1st Battalion, 50>th Infantry, 
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established a security perimeter around the airfield and sent patrols into the 
adjacent countryside.^ 

Tne men of Company C, 1st Battalion, 503 in Infantry, crossed the bridge 
and established a six-block beachhead on the western bank oT the Ozama River 
that Included the city's main power station. The S2d Airborne Division also 
controlled the Villa Duarte section east of the bridge and San |sidro d which 
served as the division's staging area. In the western part of $anto Domingo, 
l r 7OT Marines held the area around the American embassy and controlled the 
coastal highway leading from the city to Haina* That night the 3d Battalion, 
6th Marines, expanded the area around the embassy to encompass several other 
diplomatic missions. In accordance with an OAS resolution, this area became 
the International Security Zone. ( Map 3) 

Unfortunately, the yirlua! disappearance of Loyalists froin the Center ol 
the defensive line damaged Ihc otherwise well planned and executed operation. 
When American troops appeared on their flanks. Loyalist forces made an 
unannounced and totally unexpected retreat across the Duarte Bridge to the 
Armed Forces Training Center at San Isidro Airfield. The gap they left 
remained open for another three days. 

As the brigade began to move toward Santo Domingo, it confronted the 
first of many peculiarities it would have to deal with while in the Dominican 
Republic. Since both the Loyalists and the rebel, or Constitutionalist, regulars 
wore the same uniforms, an immediate problem became recognizing who was 
who* An Imaginative U.S+ officer suggested that the Loyalists wear their caps 
sideways or backwards. The idea not only worked but, as described by an 
eyewitness, "provided a comic twist" at the start of the operation.26 

As the first day progressed, York requested four additional bjllaljo-i 
combat teams from the loinl Chiefs of Stafl to reinforce the 2,500 
paratroopers already on the island and permission to close the gap between the 
Army and Marines. Although the joint chiefs approved the request for the 
battalions, they could not secure President Johnson's approval for General York 
to advance across Santo Domingo to close ranks with the Marines. The 
president was concerned that the additional show ot force would hurt the 
United States within the Organization ol American States, where debates on 
the intervention were in progress. The OAS Council had taken a generally 
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hostile position toward the introduction of the division, and presidential 
adviser; feared that any overt American action at this early time could 
jeopardize efforts to gain OAS approval for later unilateral or coalition 
operations. General York would have to wait until the morning of 3 May' to see 
his plan employed. There also existed concerns among the president's 
diplomatic advisers, particularly farmer Ambassador John B, Martin, that such 
an early and aggressive act could turn the intervention into an American 
version of the Soviet occupation of Hungary* The Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed 
that the operation could be postponed temporarily and would benefit tro-n 
having more troops there to secure the areas. Thus began the trend that would 
continue throughout the entire operation. Military considerations were 
subordinated to State Department concerns for restraint and world Opinion^? 

By the afternoon of the first day. Ambassador Bennett wired the State 
Department requesting the first of many shipments of emergency medical 
supplies and equipment for the population of Santo Domingo. The 15th Field 
Hospital, 307th Medical Battalion* medical detachments, and an ambulance 
companj were dispatched almost immediately from Fori Bragg»« fclXmnpanSpd 
by emergency supplies Of food, these medical units wore placed in the division's 
second deployment package (POWER PACK II) ahead of several combat units. 
Even at this early stage of the operation, the military was being used to achieve 
political goals and was required to act with restraint and neutrality, at least in 
regard to humanitarian aid* Medical care and food were distributed to all 
Dominicans without regard for political affiliation. 

Even before the £2d Airborne Division had been on the island for one 
complete day, President Johnson felt the sting ol OAS condemnations* Having 
made the decision to intervene, the president wanted the military phase of the 
stability operation completed quickly and with a minimum of public outcry. 
Johnson met with the secretaries af state and defense and, according to one 
eyewitness, told them that he did not intend . * to sit here with my hands 
tied and let Castro take that island . , , . I know what the editorials wilt say, but 
it would be a hell of a Jot worse if we sit here and don't do anything and the 
communists take that country."^ To make sure that the Dominican problem 
was solved rapidly, he instructed General Wheeler to "get enough force down 
there to do the job quickly and overwhelmingly," and told him to gel the "best 
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general in the Pentagon" to command the forces in 5anlo Domingo 

Wheeler turned to Lt. Gen* Bruce Palmer, Jr., to command U.S. Forces, 
Dominican Republic* Palmer, trier Army deputy chief ol staff for operations, 
was on orders to take command of the XV 111 Airborne Corps the following 
munch. Operation Plan 310/2 called for live activation of the XVIlf Airborne 
Corps headquarters, and General Palmer's preparation to assume command of 
the corps, plus his assignment as deputy chief of staff, Contributed toward his 
selection. Palmer learned that he would have at his disposal whatever combat 
forces he needed, including the IQlst Airborne Division, to stabilize the 
situation in Santo Domingo, Genera] Wheeler emphasized that the operation 
was as much political as military when he instructed Palmer tliat he would have 
to work closely with Ambassador Bennett; in fact, as Wheeler said, they 
(Palmer and Bennett) "would have to work as a tea:n + "-^ Pajrner a|so learned ol 
his unstated mission, one given to Wheeler by the president earlier in the day. 
This mission was to "prevent the Dominican Republic from going Communist. 
The president/' Wheeler told Palmer, " has stated that he will not allow another 
Cuba .... YOU aft to take all necessary measures ... to accomplish this 
mission." 32 

While Palmer was en route to the island, the ]oint Chiefs of Staff 
directed dial the 2d Brigade, S2d Airborne, still at Fort Bragg, be placed on 
Defense Condition 2. The remainder of the division, as well as the entire IGist 
Airborne Division, was placed On Condition 1, and the <ith Marine Expeditionary 
Brigade was ordered to Santo Domingo Iro.n Camp LeJeune.33 This move 
brought the number of U.S. troops in the continental United States an ajcrt Eor 
rJie Dominican Republic to over 2Ufi00 mcn.^ 

Just before midnight on 30 April, Palmer arrived in Santo Domingo and 
went directly to the embassy to confer with Ambassador Bennett* The situation 
in Santa Domingo had continued to deteriorate. Rebels had captured Fortress 
Ozama, <i national police stronghold, seizing large quantities of arms and 
ammunition. They also captured Radio Santo Domingo, a facility they would 
use effectively throughout die conflict. Loyalist troops under command of 
General Wcssin y We s sin lidd retreated across the flu arte Bridge to 
San Isidro Airfield and were demoralized. Of die 30,000 Dominican soldiers, 
airmen, and police at lite start of the civil war, General Wcssin y Wcssin now 
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commanded less than 2,400 troops and only 200 national police, or about J 5 
percent ol the original forced With the exception of the two American 
controlled sections of the city, the area surrounding the American embassy and 
the stronghold near the bridge, the rebels controlled Santo Domingo, 

On I May, U.S. forces under the command of General Palmer ^ere 
involved in the largest buildup in Ibc history of American military intervention 
in Latin America. The Joint Chicls ol Staff dedicated all Air Force assets not 
supporting Southeast Asia to the Dominican Republic:* An air bridge was 
established between Pope and San Isidro, with a transport Irorn the J 9th Air 
Force landing in the Dominican Republic on an average of every five minutes. 
In the first fourteen days of the intervention, the Air Force flew l,53S sorties 
that delivered U,6S0 personnel and their equipment to the island. As each 
aircraft returned to the continental United States, it was refueled, reloaded,, 
and returned with a new flight crew to San Isidro.^6 

By Tuesday, 4 May, only five days after live first arrival of the division, 
U.S. troop strength on si w re {including Army, Marine, and Air Force) rose from 
4,200 to over 17,000. The arriving forces included the remaining two brigades 
of the S2d Airborne Division, the 5th Logistic Command (later Croup), the 7th 
Special Forces Group, and several psychological warfare organizations, both 
military and Department ol State, which together comprised POWER PACK t- 
IV* Outside the Dominican Republic, the Air Force deployed two fighter and 
reconnaissance squadrons to Rarncy in Puerto Rico: eighteen F-100 fighters 
from the 35 W Tactical Fighter Squadron, twelve F-IOds from the 3>lst Fighter 
Interceptor Squadron and ^ix RF-IOI and three RB-6G reconnaissance aircraft 
from the 363d Composite Reconnaissance Unit+^7 Their mission was to watch 
for and interdict any Cuban arms shipments^* In Santo Domingo, U-S* Forces* 
Dominican Republic, grew on 5 May with the inclusion of all Marine forces 
onshore. Thus was established the command relationship that continued 
throughout the operation. ( Chart 1) 

General Palmer was concerned about the gap left between American linr-s. 
when the Loyalists withdrew. The gap allowed the rebels to move freely 
throughout the city and gave them the opportunity to fortify Ciudad Nuevo, 
their stronghold in Santo Domingo. By closing the opening, Pawner hoped to 
divide the rebel territory, isolate Ciudad Nuevo, and restrict the flow of 
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armaments. In addition T he hoped that presenting a solid line of defense would 
demoralize the rebels and tx>lster the Loyalists. On Saturday, I May, after 
proposing his plan to unite his U<- r-s in Santo Dorningo to the director of the 
Joint Staff, Palmer ordered York to send a reconnaissance patrol from the 
Duarte Bridge, along Catlc Concept ion, to see if contact could be made with 
the Marines in the International Security Zone, a distance of slightly more than 
two and a half kilometers. Two platoons from Company C* 1st Battalion, JOSth 
Infantry, completed the mission but took seven casualties — two killed and five 
wounded by rebel fire, However, the company's success in reaching the Marine 
positions prompted Palmer to ask the Joint chiefs' permission to close the gap 
permanently.^ In an open telephone conversation between General Palmer in 
S„i,>i-.o IY.:i:iiingQ and General U'hccicr and President Johnson m Washington, the 
president approved Palmer's plan with the proviso that Palmer first obtain OAS 
concurrence. Palmer was instructed to base his request to a fiwe-member OAS 
special committee (formed on 1 May by the OAS Council to oversee conditions 
In Santo Domingo] on the grounds that it would provide a land route for 
resupply and evacuation from the International Security Zone to the airfjcld at 
San Isjdro.™ 

Since 30 April, the OAS Council and the Tenth Meeting of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, in session at the Pan American Union in Washington, had been 
forums for bitter denunciations of U.S. inlerventionism. Debates were now 
turning toward finding means to reduce U-S. military presence through the 
possible formation of a unified OAS military farce. Although resistance 
remained strong, Ambassador Bunker made stow but steady progress toward 
such a force. Houever, both he and President Johnson feared that another 
unannounced unilateral action, such as closing the gap, might kill their chances. 

In Santo Domingo, General Palmer met with OAS Secretary General Jose 
A. Mora and the special committee on Sunday, 2 May. After a brief and cordial 
discussion relating to the benefits and low risks anticipated in such an 
operation, General Palmer received their permission to establish the line of 
Communication. At one minute past midnight an th n morning of 3 May, three 
U.S. infantry battalions left the bridge and leapfrogged toward the security 
zone. The first battalion juvanccd one-third of the way and held, allowing ihr> 
other two battalions to pass through its line. The second and third battalions 



repeated this procedure until at Q 1 1 2 they made contact with the Marines at 
Callc San Juan Bosco and Callc Rasa Duartc. By avoiding known concentrations 
of Caamano's forces, The operation succeeded against minima] resistance, 
united American forces, and trapped &0 percent of the rebels south ol the 
line.*] In only one hour and eleven minute* the four-block-wlde line of 
communication was established. ( Map 6) At dawn two infantry companies 
traversed the corridor without incident, and the nickname AJ1 American 
Expressway emerged. 

The establishment of the line of communication paved the way Tor a 
settlement to the civil Wiir. The corridor not OnJy provided a route lor supplies 
and communications between the two American camps but, most importantly, 
cut the city in half, isolating the majority of the rebels in Ciudad Nuevo and in 
a small enclave north of the Qatar tc Bridge on the Ozama River. With the 
exception of the small area north oi the line, Caamano's rebel forces were 
contained to the south and east. Similarly, the Loyalist forces were kept to the 
north and west of the rebel area and across the river to the east. With U-S. 
forces between the combatants, rebel military aspirations to expand beyond 
Ciudad Nuevo withered, and the Loyalists,, whose morale had greatly improved 
with the arrival of the 3 2d Airborne, could not attack the rebel stronghold south 
of the American-field line. For the United States, the corridor provided the 
opportunity to act more impartially to achieve a political settlement since the 
U»5. troops would not permit the Loyalist forces to defeat the rebels 
militarily*^ The successful American military initiative allowed President 
Johnson to concentrate on the search for a political solution. 

Phase JJf - Unilateral Peace-Keeping 

With Santo Domingo divided by U.S. forces, General Palmer emphasized 
assistance to the people of the city and support to U.S. and OAS diplomatic 
efforts. By Tuesday, 4 May, he had at his command twelve infantry battalions 
(nine Army and three Marine) and would soon be given control over the 41- 
mernber Military Assistance Advisory Group and the Air Force's Joint Air 
Traffic Coordinating Center that managed the air bridge into San Isidro.*^ Now 
the need for support and logistic units began to escalate* During the next weak, 



military police, quartermaster, finance-, ordnance, and supply and salvage units 
arrived. Aircraft from Pope delivered some 30.7 million pounds of supplies 
during May*** But even while troops continued to arrive In the Dominican 
Republic, discussions about withdrawals were taking, place in the White House. 

As early as 6 May, juit eight days after General York and POWER PACK I 
landed at San Isjdro, Special Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs McCeorge Bundy proposed token troop withdrawal*, FV.indy felt this 
would assist Ambassador Bunker's mission of finding support (or the formation 
of an inter- American force. ^5 Bunker used the first withdrawals to prove the 
sincerity of U+S. intentions and to serve at a lever for the inter- American 
force* His suggestion that additional U*S* troops would be withdrawn if OAS 
troops replaced them allowed Latin governments to support a multinational 
force on the grounds that, by doing so, they would hasten the removal of U.S. 
combat troops from a neighbor'?, soil. Since the Marines were traditionally the 
most visible American military symbol throughout Latin America, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff ordered them withdrawn first. 

Meanwhile, at the XVIII Airborne Corps headquarters in the old Trujillo 
residence In Santo Domingo, General Palmer turned his attention to stemming 
the flow of armaments into the rebel area and returning the city to some 
degree of normality* He realized the importance of restraint and issued orders 
placing numerous restrictions on the rules of engagement* He also decided that 
the vast majority of his artillery support could be withdrawn. The artillery! 
which had fined but eight illumination rounds during the very first night of 
operations before being ordered to cease for fear of starting fires, 
would not fire again during the intervention,, and, except for one battery, all 
division artillery was removed by the end of May.^6 The division started 
information programs and published a daily news bulletin for the troops to help 
them understand why they were tbere and thus prevent incidents between them 
and often hostile rebels inspired crowds. Coupled with Palmers ever-increasing 
emphasis on restraint and fire discipline, the education program proved 
invaluable to the negotiation effort. 

With the relative calming of emotions in Santo Domingo* the first major 
step toward an eventual settlement occurred on J May when Colonels Bcnoit 
and Caamano and the OAS special committee signed The Act Of Santo 



Dorni.-i^o .. The colonels represented the Loyalist and Constitutionalist factions, 
and the five members of the special committee represented the Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers and the Organization of American States. Proposed by live 
committee, the act provided for a general cease-fire, recognition of the 
International Security Zone, agreement to assist relief agencies, and the 
sanctity of diplomatic missions; above all, it set a framework for later 
negotiations.^? The one thing the act did not do was stop all the fighting. 
Occasional sniping continued against U.S. forces in the security zone and line 
of communication, as did attacks on patrols that strayed into rebel territory. 
However* major battles between trie Dominican factions Subsided, at least for 
the time being* 

On Friday, 7 May, the president of the Supreme Court of Justice, Dr. 
Julio Cuello, swore in a new junta headed by General [mbert (former 
Ambassador Martin's personal choice for the job) and three distinguished 
civilians: Alejandro Zeller Coco, a civil engineer; Carlos Grisolia Potency, a 
lawyer; and Julio D* Postigo, a writer and editor who had published Juan Bosch's 
latest book about his rise to and fall from power.** The new junta replaced the 
Benoit Loyalist government and was an attempt to form a more broadly based 
government intended to gain public support and distance itself somewhat from 
the military* Although associated with the military! Irnbert was the soic 
survivor from the Trujillo assassination and retained a great deal of popular 
support. The junta, named the Government of National Reconstruction, 
received U.S. recognition and began to reorganize the leadership of the Loyalist 
armed forces. Commodore Caminero became the minister of the anncd forces, 
General Wessln y Wessin became the head of the army, and General Jesus dc los 
Santos Cespedes replaced We win y tt'essin as commander of the San Isidro 
facility.* 9 

On 13 May Loyalist General Irnbert suddenly broke the peace that had 
settled over the city. In an attack mat took the United States completely by 
surprise, he moved against rebel forces located north of the line of 
communication and against rebef-held Radio Santo Domingo. During the 
attack, U.S. troops shot down one of the new government's five P-51 Mustangs 
when it accidentally strafed their position. Although Ambassador Bennett 
lodged a complaint with OAS representatives, the offensive actually 
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accomplished several US. goals and wu strikingly similar in design and concept 
to Operation Plan STRIKE BREAKER, developed and approved by the U.S. 
commander in the Dominican Republic but never iin piemen ted. W |t eliminated 
pockets of resistance outside Ciudad Nucvo and temporarily silenced Radio 
Santo Domingo before government commandos put it oil! the air die following 
day.^ 

As long as Imbcrfs forces remained north ol the line of communication, 
Palmer did not interfere with their actions against the rebels. In retaliation, 
rebel forces attacked the L'.S.-hcld power station but were soundly defeated by 
a squad of paratroopers holding that position.^ the campaign ended on 21 May 
■Alum the new government's forces reached the Line of communication to the 
south and the Oaama River on the east, thus effectively removing rebel 
opposition north of the line. ( Map 7) The resulting cease-fire lasted until the 
rebel offensive of mid-Dune. 

This cease-fire, accompanied by the near tola] separation of combatants 
by the line of communication, marked the beginnings of true neutrality Tor U*S* 
Forces, Dominican Republic. Despite pulic announce inents of neutrality fro:ii 
the start of the intervention, U.S. actions had overwhelmingly favored the 
Loyalist cause* Now, in the unilateral peace-keeping phase, the military coutd 
treat both sides equally while diplomats sought to resolve the civil war through 
negotiation* This American shift was both successful and noticed, (or on 12 
May Colonel Caamano told OAS Secretary General Mora that he nqw considered 
LJ.5* troops neutral. He announced that he would negotiate with American 
representatives* but not with Imbcrt.^ 

The peace-keeping mission continued and grew. With the relatively stable 
military Sntu.it ion .if tor 2) May, General Palmer placed greater emphasis On 
civil affatrs, humanitarian aid, and neutrality* These humanitarian efforts 
supported the United States and Organization of American States as peace- 
keepers trying to help a neighbor and facilitate negotiation. Special Forces, 
who arrived in the Dominican Republic on 4 May (D plus %\ were sent into the 
countryside where they established si* detachment sites and assisted aid 
programs, gathered Intelligence on popular feelings and rebel resistance, and 
looked for signs of Cuban Involvement* In addition to these more routine 
activities, the Special Forces' eighteen officers and sixty-seven enlisted men 
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performed several special missions. On [9 October they located, seized, and 
detained Constitutionalists operating an underground pro-rebel newspaper,, 
Patfia . On 23 October they re in forced Juan Bosch's perioral bodyguard at his 
residence and after 12 January 1966 maintained surveillance on his activities* 
And on 17 January they covertly moved like family of Dominican Col. Monies 
■Vache from its home in Puerto Plata, On the northern shore, to Santo 
Domingo.?'' Except for inflammatory broadcasts from Radio Havana, no solid 
evidence of Cuban involvement with material aid to the rebels was uncovered* 
Throughout the operation, the Dominican campeimos , farmers and countryfolk, 
remained relatively unconcerned over the violence m Santo Domingo. 

Meanwhile, in the city, U.S* soldiers settled Into a routine of normal 
garrison lite and peace-keeping duties In the Line of communication and 
International Security Zone. They assisted relief agencies in restoring public 
services and utilities and in distributing food and medical supplies." 
Checkpoints to control access into and out of Ciudad Nuevo were manned 
around the clock and stemmed the flow of arms and of Loyalists Into the rebel 
stronghold. Soldiers who only weeks earlier had been met with rocks and 
snipers' bullets began to see smiles and signs of appreciation from the 
population ol Santo Dornjngo. 

General Palmer ordered the line of communication boundary expanded on 
5 Way to protect U.S. troops from sniper fire. (Map g) Shortly thereafter, the 
International Security Zone expanded eastward to encompass the French 
embassy. General Palmer coordinated the movement In advance with both the 
Organization of American States and Colonel Laamano, and it was not 
opposed. 56 The situation in Santo Domingo had indeed begun to Calm. U.S. 
presence had forced a stalemate, and with each passing day rebel resistance 
decreased* Their military initiatives had been lost. Any victories they 
achieved would have to come from negotiation and compromise, not from 
armed conflict. 

In Just three weeks U.S. armed forces changed the entire outlook of the 
Dominican rebellion. Overwhelming American combat forces had separated the 
combatants and forced a military stale ma te.^' president Johnson and his key 
political advisers successfully used controlled, overwhelming force to prevent 
the establishment at another Caslro-type regime in the region. The application 
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of a disciplined, restrained force, capable of shitting its neutral position so as 
to complement political negotiations, was rapidly bringing, a violent situation 
under control* Indirectly this application of force also provided an impetus for 
the formation of the Inter- American Peace Force. The assumption of peace- 
keeping operation! by Latin troops would allow for the withdrawal of U.S. 
forces* Had not the Army been present, tlvere is little reason to believe that 
the Organization of American States would have acted in any concerted 
military manner to resolve the situation in the Dominican Republic. Unilateral 
American military actions laid the foundation upon which the Inter- American 
Peace Force could be established and operate in an atmosphere of relative cairn 
and stability. 
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The Inter-American Peace Force 
Toward on Inter-American Force 

Just as a commander maneuvers his forces on a battlefield to seize 
objectives, so diplomats at the Organization of American States sought 
strategy: positions through debate and behind-the-scenes pressure to reach 
theirs. Never before had the organization established a combined military 
force to quell internal unrest in a neighbor state. The birth of such a force was 
not i.Miy, as i[ involved a myriad of political questions and required Latin 
nations to overcome long- standing opposition to military intervention by 
themselves or especially by the United States, For these reasons, an 
examination of the process which resulted in Hie Inter -American Peace Force, 
in which the United States was the major par ticipant, is just as important as 
operations undertaken by the coalition force once it was In the Dominican 
Republic. 

As American forces were landing in the Dominican Republic, Latin 
American nations were in the midst of general economic and political 
>.■ mansion. Trade patterns were shifting from the dominant north-south axis 
that had existed since the late nineteenth century to a more balanced one that 
included cast-west trade as well.' Brazil, Argentina, Venezuela, and Mexico 
were emerging as significant economic powers through development of their 
natural resources, primarily oil and foodstuffs, and, accompanied by military 
growth, they became the region's de facto political leaders. Coupled with an 
expanding view of a political world that included more than the two 
superpowers, and a realization of the importance and practicality ol regional 
geopolitics, these nations challenged the traditional twentieth-century role of 
the United States as the hern L sphere's uncontested political leaden^ 

T'ns difference Of perspective was crucial in the establishment of the 
Inter- American Peace Force, a one-time e!ijit>rjiiie.-n that played an important 
role in the flomlnican Civil War and in subsequent U.S. -Latin American 
relations. Hitter anti-American rhetoric in the OAS demonstrated to 
Washington that Latin American countries were changing tlveir view both af 
their own position in the world and ol their relationship with the United States. 



While President Johnson knew there would be some resistance to an intra- 
regional military force in Latin America, the amouri of anti-American 
comments within the Organization of American Stales and the general 
reluctance to form the force was surprising to a man accustomed to getting his 
way in politics* 

Iniliai OAS Debates 

Differences in perception of national threats posed by instability, 
Communist influence, and the fear of a reewergence of unilateral LLS, 
intervention differed greatly between Washington and capitals in Latin 
America, These differences set the stage Tor the OAS debates of late April and 
May 1965* Latin American governments tended to define political instability in 
somewhat broader and less drastic terms than did the United States. 
Accustomed to periodic outbreaks of violence as an institutional part of their 
political systems, they did not feel so threatened by the revolution in Santo 
Domingo as did the U+5* State Department. In fact, the vast majority of the 
OAS delegates seated in the Pan American Union represented governments that 
had initially come- to power through violence rather than throjgh :hc ballot box. 

Communist expansion was indeed a matter of regional concern but one 
that each government treated differently* While all the OAS members in 1965 
viewed communism as a potential threat to the peace and security of the 
region, many governments drew a distinction between communism and liberal 
social modernisation. In the Dominican Republic, even the most modest 
internal progress toward social liberty and a more equitable distribution of 
property would seem a dramatic step leftward by comparison to the Trujillo 
regime* Despite President Johnson's persistent references to Communist 
control of the Dominican Constitutionalist movement, few Latins became 
converts to his theory that a return of Juan Bosch would threaten their 
individual countries, liven those who did accept the "Communist connection" 
were unsure whether that threat was greater than, or even equal to* their 
perceptions of the Yankee threat. 

During the late 1950s, John Dreier, then U*5* ambassador to the 
Organization of American States, addressed the issue of diverging perspectives 
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on the threat of communism within the region: "Fear of U.S. political 
domination, rather than any sympathy with communism, has been a reason for 
the reluctance of the OAS on various occasions . . , to take a stronger position 
against Communist infiltration and subversion. Defense against communism is 
recognized as desirable; but this docs not, in the Latin American view, justify 
the risk of opening the door to U.S. political domination." 5 

In Latin America, initial reactions to the landing of the Marines on 27 and 
23 April ranged from tacit support and approval (Panama) to shock and 
indignation (Argentina), with many nations between the two extremes. Despite 
these early feelings and OAS approval for the Marines to establish the 
International Security Zone, the introduction of the & 2d Airborne Division 
brought censure from the OAS Council. The common thread among the 
members was that the right of intervention belonged solely to collective actions 
taken by themselves through the OAS Consultation of Foreign Ministers.* 

The organization was outraged that the United States had not consulted 
the council before deploying the $2d Airborne Di/Lsion. Secretary of State 
Rusk's argument to Venezuelan President Qetancourt before the 6 May vote on 
the Inter-American Peace Force, that the United States had acted so as to 
prevent the of yet another Cuba through inaction, fell on deaf ears.^ Latins 
who 'accepted the Marine evacuation of noncombatants from Santo Domingo 
could not allow the introduction of the Army into the civil war to go 
unchallenged* Likewise, the often used American rebuttal that the 
unannounced intervention was necessary because of the slowness of OAS 
debating and action was a position built on air. In 1962 the organization had 
debated the Cuban issue and expelled Cuba in just twelve hours. Furthermore,, 
Ln the Dominican Republic, the Army was already on the ground at San ]sidro 
before Ambassador Bunker over nontioned the jjossibiht) oJ their introduction. 

As Marines prepared to evacuate American citizens from the docks at 
Kama on 27 April, Ambassador Bunker approached the fnter-American Peace 
Cominission f a standing commission of the OAS Council chaired by the 
Uruguayan ambassador — an outspoken critic of U«-S. policy -- and called for the 
first debates on the situation in the Dominican Republic* Although the 
commission met, aj| debate concerning the deteriorating conditions in Santo 
Domingo was passed to the full OAS Council, scheduled to meet the next 
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morning.' 

Another, and perhaps mare immediate, cause for not informing the OAS 
Council ot the planned U.S. military intervention was the real [ear of its being 
rejected Oilt o[ hand* At the time that the president made the decision to 
commit the S2d Airborne Division, Ambassador Bunker did not belike thai he 
could deliver the necessary two-thirds vote,* At Jeast by following the 
sequence that occurred, Rusk and Bunker had time to Jind support for the 
unilateral actions while debates took place in the Pan American Union In 
Washington, 

Other OAS members demanded answers from the United States to several 
important questions before they would lend their support to any proposed 
regional military force* Had the "Johnson Poctrinc" repLaced Kennedy's 
Alliance for Progress and Franklin Roosevelt's much-applauded Good Neighbor 
Policy? Was Johnson committing the United States to a policy of unilateral 
military lnterventionlsm without regard for the OAS charter or Latin 
sensitivities? It fell to Ambassador Bunker to answer these questions before 
the OAS Council, 

Purjng the morning session on 25 April, Bunker, whD neither requested 
military assistance nor mentioned the possible introduction of additional 
American troops, explained that tike Marine*' sole mission was to save lives. 
Later, thli omission haunted U.S. efforts. That evening the United States 
r> t;.u '•,!■ •:! another special session of the council for the following day and 
succeeded in having the issue raised before the Tenth Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers in accordance with Articles J n and 40 of the OAS charter. That body 
is the highest council of the organization and the only one empowered to act 
militarily against a member state. 

Before the Meeting of Foreign Ministers could convene on the 30th, OAS 
Secretary General Mora received distressing news from the papal nuncio and 
dean of the diplomatic corps in Santo Domingo, Monsignor Ctarizo: "The 
situation is very serious. Both sides would favor prompt assistance from the 
OAS/*' The monsignor added that he was attempting to achieve a cease-fire. 
This information led the council to pass its first resolution on the Dominican 
situation* The resolution called for a cease-fire and the establishment of the 
International Security Zone in the diplomatic section of the city, which the 6th 
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Mar jut's already had wuirt-il. The toXv, sixteen to zero with four attentions 
(Chile, Uruguay 7 Mexico* and Venezuela), came in the early hours of Friday, 30 
April, with the council adjourning at 02130, just minutes before the first plane 
carrying General York and the 32d Airborne Division landed at San Isidro. Late 
ili.it morning Monsignor Clarizo and Ambassador Bennett negotiated a cease- 
lire — the hr^t ol many bin, as was often to be the case, it was violated 
almost immediately^ 

U.5+ diplomatic efforts intensified before the foreign ministers that same 
day, with Ambassador Bunker calling for the transfer of military responsibility 
to the Organization of American States while making it clear that the United 
States reserved the right to protect its citizens "in a situation of anarchy*"'! 
Bunker reaffirmed the necessity for the American actions and asked the 
organization to provide the vehicle by which Dominicans could reestablish a 
viable and stable government* President Johnson bolstered the ambassador by 
requesting that OAS representatives be sent to the island to pave the way for a 
return to the constitutional process and by dispatching Ambsssador-at-Largo 
Averell Harriman to mccl with political leaders throughout Latin America. In 
addition, lohnson pledged American support far OAS actions and hinted at 

Commuhi$t influence within the rebel I ion J 2 When the president addressed the 

nation that night, he was Certain that anti -Communist sentiments filled the 
country, the Congress, and the Organization of American States. When he 
stated, "People trained outside the Dominican Republic are seeking to gain 
control/' he surely was aiming his comments at the organization as well as at 
the American public.'^ No doubt, President Johnson was hoping to rekindle the 
anti-Communist feelings that had resulted in Cuba's expulsion in 1962. 

Unswayed by the president's speech and concerned by reports of the 
continuing buildup of U.S. Army troops in Santo Domingo, the Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers, launched another attack on Ambassador Bunker and the 
intervention. Led by Venezuela, Chile, and Mexico, the ministers denounced 
the United States for violating the OAS charter and expressed deep concern 
over American unilateral action.' 1 * Bunker responded with arguments bused on 
the right (or self-defense of a country's nationals and on the collapse of law and 
order in Santo Domingo. He failed to convince anyone of A nerican motives but 
took the opportunity to cosponsor a Mexican resolution that called lor the 
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formation of <in OAS special committee charged with fact-finding, negotiation, 
and humanitarian assistance.!' 

That Mexico both condemned U*S. actions and proposed exactly what 
Bunker wanted was oddly consistent with Latin political thought. Mexico felt a 
strong obligation Co denounce U.S. intervention for any reason hut shared a deep 
concern over communism within the region. Thus, as was true with many 
countries, Mexico accompanied jts public condemnations with more dLscreel 
expressions ol support* Without this dichotomy between public statements and 
private actions, diplomatic progress within Latin America would not have been 
possible. 

On I May, the OAS Meeting ol Foreign Ministers I or mod a special 
committee and empowered it to seek a cease-fire, to ensure that evacuations of 
civilians went unimpeded, and to investigate the situation In Santo Domingo*' & 
The five-member special committee* chaired by Argentine Ambassador Picardo 
Colombo and composed of representatives from Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
Guatemala, and Panama, left for Santo Domingo the next day aboard a ILS* 
aircraft.'^ Once in place, the committee played an important role in 
negotiations and in reporting local conditions to the OAS Council and the 
ministers. Secretary General Mora arrived in Santo Domingo just before die 
com in it tee, and his appearance and individual cflorts to promote peace in Santo 
Domingo marked Hie first time that an OAS leader liad personally participated 
in such a mission^* His intercession in the conflict reflected the degree of 
concern that the Latin nations felt about both the violence ol the civil war and 
the unilateral American Intervention. Although the United States was not a 
formal member of die committee, its influence was seen in the committee's 
reports and in their positive position on the establishment of an inter-American 
totcv, Thui, the formation of the special committee laid me foundation for the 
Organization of American States to take action on die Dominican situation* 

Debates on an Jn I er-Ameri con Force 

Before the 6 May foreign ministers' vote on an inter -American military 
force* the OAS members displayed an unexpected level oT reluctance toward 
the American proposal lor a multinational force. Many Latin American nations 
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inspected President Johnson's motives and feared giving legitimacy to 
an American return to interventionism. Considerations lor pubhc opinion at 
home and an awareness that any action they wight take would be interpreted as 
uih: Latin acting against another on behalf of the United States lorccd many 
political leaders to temper support [or an OAS-spon sored force. L 9 

President Johnson used this period to strengthen his case concerning 
Communist domination of the rebel forces in Santo Domingo and to stress tire 
importance that Latin American contributions could make to ending the 
hostilities* The United States tried to reduce the damage that its unilateral 
actions had already caused by stressing neutrality in dealing with the two 
factions. While obvious in intent, the plan seemed to have some success. 
Opposition within the Organisation of American States began to decline as time 
passed and as more information became available from the commissions and 
committees that visited Santo Domingo+^u 

On Monday, 3 May, the OAS Council received two reports from its special 
missions that had been in Santo Domingo, These reports concluded that 
conditions had deteriorated to the point where intervention had become 
necessary and detailed the conditions they found on their arrival: "We were 
deeply moved and saddened , ♦ ♦ [there is] an evident lack of security and of 
authorities having effective control . . . the atmosphere was one of tragedy, 
mourning, and real human anguish." As if to heighten the special committee's 
apprehensions, Colonel Caamano advised its members to use an ambulance to 
travel inside Santo Domingo since he could not guarantee that the rebels would 
not fire on any other type of transport. Both reports reluctantly called for 
the introduction of Latin American troops so that U.S. troops could be reduced 
or totally withdrawn. This was the opportunity Johnson had been waiting for. 
The call for Latin troops by the OAS committees lent credence to his desire to 
Involve other regional nations. At the same time, the recommendations 
provided the Latin governments with the means to react under the premise of 
reducing U.S. involvement in the region. 

Supported by the reports' recommendations* Ambassador Bunker formally 
called for a vote on the resolution to establish an inter-American forced 
stand had not been unforeseen and was, In fact* the culmination of a great deal 
of American pressure on the com mit tees* The inter- American force would be 



used to establish an atmosphere where negotiation and conciliation could 
prosper, with neither faction feeling militarily threatened by the other* "The 
United States forces that are there have been employed to help carry out the 
resolutions of the Organization of American States," Bunker said. ''We art 
anxious » * , to create a multinational force. We would hope that member 
countries would supply forces sa that we might withdraw some o( our own. We 
would hope that all forces could be withdrawn at the earliest possible 
moment."^ 

The 6 May resolution sponsored jointly by Argentina,. Bolivia, Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, and Venezuela, called for the formation of a unified 
inter- American force under the control of the OAS Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers.^* Its mission would be to maintain the security of the inhabitants, 
protect human rights,, and establish an atmosphere for reconciliation and the 
resumption of democratic institutions. Secretary General Mora would request 
volunteer [orccs remaining, under the control of their national services but 
acting under the operational command of the OAS force commander. The force 
commander in turn would receive guidance and instructions from the 
ministers.^ The Meeting of Foreign Ministers would remain in session to 
provide this guidance and would keep the United Nations informed of its 
actions* The ministers would be impartial and would be empowered to withdraw 
the forces u The resolution also provided the United States a legitimate 
umbrella under which to operate until OAS forces could be found and provided 
President Johnson with multilateral support for his anti-Communist policies. 
Finally, the resolution gave the Organization of American States an opportunity 
to demonstrate its ability to handle a violent situation through coordinated joint 
action* ( Chart 23 

The positive vote that followed the Inter-American Peace Force debate 
was a relief for Ambassador Bunker, the president, and all American 
ambassadors in Latin America* Temporarily at least, it relaxed the pressure to 
get a positive vote on the inter- American force from their host nations. The 
charter required a two-thirds majority for resolutions calling for armed actions, 
and the final vote on the resolution was fifteen to five: Mexico, Uruguay, 
Chile, Ecuador, and Peru voted against the resolution. Venezuela, torn between 
a long-standing contempt for communism and strong revulsion for American 
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Chart 2 - Command Relationships, Inter- American Peace Force 
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Interventionist, abstained but agreed to abide by the majority's decision. 



Compvsilion of the Force 

Now began the search to find soldiers far the new force. Initially, 
Secretaries Rusk and McNamara anticipated military participation from 
Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina, Costa Rica, and several Other nations in Central 
America, Event; within Latin America soon took unexpected turns, however, 
and targe anti-Amertcan demonstrations occurred in many capitals. The vast 
majority of Latin newspapers reflected these sentiments, and anti-American 
articles and editorials outnumbered pro-American ten to one. 27 Alfiixlgh 
supporting jOhnson's objectives, Venezuelan President Betancourl felt that 
unilateral actions had forced Latin America into a fait accompli by not seeking 
0\S import fjrsl^S Argentine and Colombian military leaders favored sending 
troops but were blocked by domestic considerations as well as Argentina's 
distrust over live OAS offer to have Brazil name the mil nary commander. 
Panama and Bolivia opposed U.S. military actions but voted in favor of the 
resolution and supplied humanitarian aid- Paraguay agreed to send troops only 
if everyone else did. And, not too surprisingly, Haiti was not asked to 
contribute. 2 ^ 

On 12 May, Honduras became the first nation formally to offer troops for 
the inter-American force. Brazil, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Et Salvador ioou 
followed*^ On 22 May Mora asked Brazil to name the commander and the 
United States to name his deputy. ^ The first Latin American troops, Monduran 
infantry, arrived in the Dominican Republic on 14 May and began operations 
with the newly named Inter-American Peace Force nine days later. National 
contributions to the non-CJ.5. portion of the force were: Brazil, I »1 30; 
Honduras, 250; Nicaragua, 160; Paraguay, El Salvador, 3 staff officers; and 
Costa Rica, 20 poljccmen (Costa Rica did not have a standing military force). 
Ambassador Bunker's original offer to place all 21*500 U+5. troops already there 
under Inter- American Peace Force command was later amended to a 6,243-man 
permanent contingent.^ 2 

Many nations that opposed the force nevertheless responded to a- Meeting 
•>l Foreign Ministers" resolution of 1 May calling for humanitarian aid. ' The 
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United Slates, Mexico, Venezuela, Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, Colombia, 
Panama, and Puerto Rico contributed food, medicine, and clothing. The OAS 
Re lie I Coordination Center was established In Santo Domingo on S May and 
coordinated relief operations thra-jghotlt the lite of the peace force. It worked 
in conjunction with Dominican public health authorities, the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, the U.S. Agency for International Development, Cant as, 
CARE, the [nif rnotioiidJ and Dominican Red Cross, and Church World Services. 
By the end of August, OAS members had contributed 62.6 million pounds of 
foodstuffs for the relief effort. ^ in addition to food, doctors and nurses from 
many nations began to arrive on the island as early as 6 May. The willingness 
these nations showed to provide such assistance demonstrated their desire to 
help, but through means other than military force. Considering the domestic 
political situations in many of these nations, humanitarian aid was the only 
realistic form of assistance they could offer. 

The Resolution Becomes Reality 

General Palmer assumed temporary command of tlie peace force until 
Brazilian General Hugo Panasco Aivirn arrived on Friday, 2% May. Kept 
informed of events at the Organization of American States by the Joint Chiefs 
ol Stall, General Wheeler directed Palmer, who opposed placing the force under 
non-U .Sr command, to protect U.S. influence as much as possible. Thus, Palmer 
formed a skeleton headquarters even before the force was activated officially. 
The headquarters was established in the Hotel Jaragua on the coast southeast of 
the American embassy, and officers already assigned to K VIII Airborne Corps 
formed a cadre staff. By forming the cadre staff before the Brazilian 
commander arrived, Palmer assured that adequate U.S. influence would 
continue in the new organization. General Palmer had first expressed fear ol 
losing autonomous action to the secretary of defense on 9 May, and Palmer and 
Admiral Moorer reiterated that fear on the 27th In message traffic with 
General Wheeler* Wheeler responded that the only viable option for the Inter- 
American Peace Force was to have a Latin commander who would share 
responsibility with Palmer as his deputy. 
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The United Stales, by supplying the vast majority of inanpowor jild almost 
ail logistics, would be able to influence the actions of tlie force without 
commanding it. An intra -regional military peace -Vcc ping force under OAS 
control was far more palatable in Latin America than was one under U.S. 
control? at the same time, the regional force would tend to souk the same goals 
as the United States — ending the strife and preventing a Communist takeover. 
Any overt attempt to maintain American autonomy or independence of action 
while part of the force was politically taboo. General wheeler clearly stated 
his position, and reinforced the primacy of political considerations in the 
intervention, when he told General Palmer and AdimraL Moorcr, "We devased 
the |AF [inter- American farce] concept tor the purpose of giving An 
international Cover to American military involvement in the Dominican 
Republic and (o legitimatize our activities in world opinion by identifying them 
with the OAS/' 33 

Even before these rudimentary steps were taken, the first elements of the 
Inter-American Peace Force began to arrive in the Dominican Republic* The 
Honduran contingent ol some 250 officers and enlisted men deployed to San 
Isidro aboard U.S* aircraft on l if May. Their arrival highlighted a problem that 
caused consternation among U*S. planners and logisttcians* To entice support 
tor the Inter-American Peace Force, the United States offered to provide all 
supplies and logistics to any participating contingents* Thus t except for the 
Brazilian contingent, Latin soldiers arrived with their weapons but little else.* 6 
Faced with having to feed and out! it the arrivals from stocks meant for only 
American troops, General Palmer suggested to the joint chiefs that further 
Latin troop deployments be delayed until additional supplies became available 
or until the Latin governments made their own arrangements for supplies. His 
suggestions were not accepted; making the peace-keeping force multinational 
ai soon as possible became President Johnson's highest priority once the 
military stalemate had been achieved between the two Dominican factions. To 
lessen Palmer's immediate burden, however. Secretary of Defense McNamara 
directed that additional food, clothing, rentage, and non-U. S. standard 
ammunition be sent directly to the Dominican Republic from storage depots in 
live Continental United States, The United States continued to Iced, house, and 
supply the non-Brazilian larces lor the duration. 
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Nicaraguan and Costa Rican troop) arrived in Santo Domingo on 15 May* 
The £2d Airborne Division's assistant division commander and GO briefed 
arriving contingent commanders on the military situation and on how their 
forces would be supported and employed. Lead elements of the Brazilian 
infantry battalion arrived on 22 May, and the Brazilian contingent that included 
1,130 men and almost .75 million pounds of equipment arrived at San tsidro 
airfield by trie 2$th.' 7 When Paraguayan and El Salvador an contingents arrived 
a month later, the total Latin American strength was brought to 1,763 officers 
and enlisted men. -*3 

On the afternoon oi Sunday, 23 May, representatives from five nations 
met in the Hotel Embajador to sign a document that produced a singular 
experiment in cooperation for the Organization of American States and changed 
the modus operandi employed by the United States to influence events In Latin 
America. When the last national contingent commander put his name to the 
Act Creating the tnter-A me rican Peace Force , a new organization and concept 
for collective action was born, this was the first time sovereign states within 
Hie Americas banded together to form a regional multinational military 
force. 39 The formation of this force did not prove easy. Not only was it an 
experiment in coalition military operations, but the very conception of such a 
force required the OAS members to overcome suspicions ol the United States 
and of Latin neighbors as welL 

The signing ceremony in Santo Domingo that May afternoon did more than 
give the Inter-American Peace Force its legal birthright. Il ended weeks of 
diplomatic maneuvering between the United States -- seeking regional and 
international approval through multi nationalist ion — and Latin nations who 
tended not to see issues and solutions from the same perspective as did the 
"giant to the north. M After he signed the document, OAS Secretary General 
Mora announced: H [the Inter-American Peace Force would provide] for the 
promotion of the peace and the tranquility, under conditions that will permit 
the Dominican people to establish a democratic civil government, to hold 
elections, [and] close the wounds and bitterness from the civil war and follow 
tin- road ..>l help and reconstruction."*^ 

General Alvim assumed command of the unified force on 29 May, In a 
ceremony at the Hotel laragua, and immediately set about formalizing staff 
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and order of battle.^' The headquarter*, as established by General Palmer, had 
six major staTf section 5 bearing "C" designations and was similar in function to 
standard U,5« organizational staffs. General Alvim designated American 
officers as deputy commander, deputy Cliicf of staff, supply and Logistic officer, 
provost marshal, information officer, and deputies Ln all other sections. The 
headquarters was, staffed with 156 men divided equally between U.S. and Latin 
officers, although the vast majority of enlisted men (42) were Americans.^ 
Hampered by Language barriers and, at least in U.S. eyes, by a generally 
lethargic approach to staff work, they functioned reasonably well throughout 
the operation. The Army reduced the language barrier by identifying and 
deploying Spanish-speaking officers and enlisted men to the headquarters. 
Although L t J00 U.S. officers were assigned within Latin America at the 
outbreak of the civil war (in military assistance advisory groups, other military 
assLitarvCe groups, and attache assignments), this pooJ of talent went largely 
untouched; only * of the U? chosen for the U-5. part of the peace force staff 
had Latin experience. 4 ^ Differences about roles and responsibilities were never 
reconciled fully, although they were generally overcome by U.S. officers 
"picking up the slack" and through similar theories of military staff 
organization as taught by U.S. military schools and! the School of the Americas. 
Staff functioning was also improved significantly by a sense of camaraderie and 
understanding tivat developed between the officers themselves. 

Another American concern dealt with regulations establishing command 
relationships within the peace force. The State Department sent General 
Palmer a draft set of regulations on ?S May. "Regulations for the OAS Inter- 
American Force," based on a proposal that General Palmer and Ambassador 
Bennett submitted to Washington on 9 May, formalized the organization of the 
headquarters and made the deputy commander the "alter ego of the 
commander," empowered to act with the voice of the commander and without 
reservation in his absence. 4 4 

Combat units were organized Into two forces — U.S. and Latin American. 
Because of their relatively modest number. Initially all Latin contingents were 
placed in a Latin American brigade and on k 3une came under the command of 
Brazilian Col. C. de Me Ira MatJos. Willi the arrival of the Nicaraguan and 
Costa Rjcan units, the brigade was subdivided into the Fraternity Saltation, 
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composed oi the Brazilian marine company and all non- Bra Lilian troops, and the 
Brazilian Battalion, made up entirely of Brazilian infantry*^* The American 
contingent {composed of the 1st Grifiade, 3 2d Airborne Division; 1 6th General 
Supply Group; 7th Special Forces; and Air Force elements) remained under 
General Palmer* This procedure satisfied Palmer, Moore r, and the joint chiefs' 
concerns about placing U.S, troops under the direct control of a foreign 
commander* In theory, U.S. forces would be under the operational control of 
the Inter-American Peace Force and, through jt, the Organization of American 
States. In reality, they remained under the direct control of General Palmer, 
whom, before he left for the island, General Wheeler had told that the president 
expected to follow directives from his national chain of command should 
differences between U.S. and OAS objectives arise** 16 ( Chart 3) 

Operations in Santo Domingo 

By late May the fluid military situation in Santo Domingo was essentially 
stabilized, and the United States began to withdraw combat troops. Earlier 
that month, even as U.S* forces were arriving on the island. Secretaries Rusk 
and McNamara discussed this process as a means to develop support lor an OAS 
peace force. Army units not involved in the security of the line ol 
communication, International Security Zone, or San Isidro Airfield, as well as 
the vast majority o( division ariill'?r> , l>egan to return to Fort Bragg on 29 May. 
The Marines, the first in and the most visible symbol of the United States, were 
the first to redeploy and by early Huly had all departed. By 24 June, onshore 
U.S. strength had been reduced from its 17 May peak of 21,900 to some 
12.400*^' By Christmas Day* only those elements specifically dedicated to the 
Inter- American Peace Force remained on the island.*^ 

These troop reductions reflected more ttian relative peace and stabLJtty in 
Santo Domingo. Primarily, the withdrawals demonstrated to the members of 
the Organization of American States that the United States would act in good 
faith to reduce its military presence as l.atin troops joined the force. Second, 
the reductions showed American confidence in the ability ol the Latin troops to 
maintain the peace, backed as they were by an 32d Airborne- Division brigade. 
The latter proved impo riant in obtaining contributions for the peace force 
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Chart 3 - Organization, Inter-American Peace Force 
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•i well as supporting those governments that had made early offers of troops. 
Finally, the reductions were aimed at calming discontent and debate over the 
president's policies in Congress and jn the press. |n retrospect, Che reduction! 
influenced public Opinion more in Latin America than in Washington. 

Even before assuming an official role, Latin American units were placed 
In the relatively quiet security zone as members of joint military police patrols 
and observation teams to monitor the cease-fire. These teams, which began 
operations on 24 May, roamed the Loyalist-held areas of Santo Domingo and 
reported to General Palmer. Each three-man military police patrol was 
composed of an American, a Konduran, and a Costa Kican soldier. Two days 
after they began operation, the patrols were augmented by all-Latin 
observation teams who reported cease-fire violations and civil troubles to the 
peace forte staff. Beginning on 29 May and continumg through early June, 
Brazilian units relieved U.S. troops along the International Security Zone, 
secured the presidential palace, and established security checkpoints in the 
vicinity. At the same time, units from the all-Latin Fraternity Battalion began 
to occupy positions on the security zone and line of communication perimeters 
adjacent to rebel territory* 41 ' 

In June, Colonel Caamano 1 ^ rebel forces tested the resolve of the new 
coalition. On the 6th they suspended negotiations and fired at troops along the 
line of communication* Lf*S. and Latin troops returned fire in a demonstration 
of their will to hold the corridor open and inviolate* After a brief but violent 
exchange* the rebels withdrew into Ciudad Nuevo. Then* one week later on 15 
June, the rebels launched a second and final attempt to expand out of their 
stronghold* Commencing at 0750, they attacked American outposts alon^ 'In- 
line of communication with sporadic but coordinated small arms fire. By 0915 
they were directing continuous fire against U.5. forces, and at noon they 
assaulted Brazilian positions**** Despite the coordinated attack involving 
mortars, bazookas, and several tanks, the rebels lost a %-squa re-block area to 
82d Airborne Division units which had received OAS permission to advance. 
During the battle* twenty-four American and live Brazilian soldiers were 
wounded and sixty-seven rebels were killed**' 

The June offensive fully Initiated the Latin troops to battle* Although 
Brazilians did not leave their defensive positions, they returned fire with great 
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bravado, expending far more ammunition than did their American comrades. 
Failure to split the Brazilians from the American troops and the loss of 
territory so demoralized the rebels that tbey returned to the negotiating table. 

Three days later, on IS June, the OAS ad hoc committee (created by a 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers resolution on the 2d) achieved a major diplomatic 
breakthrough and the first concrete step toward a final political solution. The 
i;t?r:iuii(tee m ooropotad ad three memberst llmar Penna Marinko oi lira /.i I, 
Ramon de Clairmont Duen.i of HI Salvador, and Ellsworth Bunker of the United 
States. After 101 separate meetings with tiic Constitutionalists and Loyalists 
with Caamano and 55 with Imbert), an agreement established a provisional 
government that would rule until elections could be held within six to nine 
months. 5? the population was to be disarmed and the Inter- American Peace 
Force and OAS Human Rights Commission were to remain in Santo Dormn^o 
until the promised elections took place. At noon on IS June, U.S. hehcoptcrs 
dropped 70,000 copies of the agreement in Santo Domingo and the adjacent 
countryside in an attempt to show the population that peace was at hand arid to 
calm feelings from the recent rebel offensive*^ 

The peace force had taken military control of the situation in Santo 
Domingo from the rebels and given It to the OAS negotiators. Following the 
lighting in mid-June, it became obvious th,nt the force was there to stay and 
that it was willing to carry out its mission of peace-keeping in support o! a 
negotiated settlement. In later years, General Palmer credited the resolve and 
determination of the Inter-American force during June 1965 with speeding the 
situation toward resolution* The next task for the Organization of American 
States was to seek an acceptable caretaker government until proper elections 
could be held. 

The Provisional Government and the Peace Force 

The OAS ad hoc committee agreement, signed following the thwarted 
rebel offensive of 15 June by Colonel Caamano and General Imbert, opened a 
month of negotiations to find an acceptable leader for a provisional 
government. On 10 July both factions approved Hector Garcia-Godoy with the 
proviso that his government use an interim constitution rather than that of 1962 
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or 1963. Ambassador Uenneit suggested Garcia-Godoy after Caama.no rejected 
the original U.S. nominee, Rafael Bonnelly, as being too closely linked with the 
Loyalist military* After another six weeks of intensive negotiations with 
Jmbert, and with Ambassador Bennett relaying President Johnson's threat to 
sever U.S. economic aid to him unless a new provisional government was 
formed, the QAS-prOposed Acts ot ^cior.-.iiiation and Institutional Act was 
ratified on 31 August.' 4 The acts proposed to restore peace to the island , to 
promote economic recovery, to establish democratic institution^ and to assure 
that Dominican citizens could live under a system of freedom and justice rather 
than the anarchy and chaos that had existed since Ik April. Colonel 
Caamano's signature on the docurnem officially u-nded the civil war anC jed to 
the dissolution of both the Constitutionalist and national reconstruction 
governments, making way for the new provisional government. Among the 
Constitutionalist signatories to the acts were Antonio Sllvcsirr Guzman and 
Salvador Jorge Blanco, both of whom later became presidents of the republic. 

Garcia-Godoy was sworn into office on Sunday, 3 September, on the steps 
Of the national palace and was extended U-S- diplomatic recognition on the Gth, 
He pledged impartiality, a removal of the military from politics, and an end to 
corruption in government,"* Supported by $20 million in VS. aid, food, and 
medicine, Garcia-Godoy began to Calm trie situation. One of his first official 
acts was to order tne reintegration of General wessin y Wessin's autonomous 
Armed Forces Training Center into the regular Dominican Army. Not 
surprisingly, the powertul general was Jess than enthusiastic about this plan, and 
he challenged it directly on 9 September. Under the guise of a farewell address 
to his troops, he massed his tanks and began a slow road march toward Santo 
Domingo. Suspecting a coup, GarcLa-Godoy requested assistance from 
Generals Alvirn and Palmer, who Ordered an American battalion to prevent the 
heavily armed force from entering the CLty. U.S. troops blocked the highway 
leading to the Duarte Bridge and brought the advancing armored 1 column and 
Weuin y Wcssin 1 s hopes of retaining his power to a halt. 57 

As an aftermath to this episode, General Wcssin y Wcssin was retired and 
put aboard a commercial aircraft to Florida, where he became the Dominican 
Republic's consul general*** Realizing that (he United States had backed his 
expulsion, Wcssin y wes&in publicly announced that he lud been "forced to leave 
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at the point of an American bayonet." Actually, the U.5. officers who escorted 
hirn to the plane were armed with pistols** 9 

The formation of the provisional government shifted the role of the Inter- 
American Peace Force- irom neutrality to support of the new govern meni. M 
The force gave Garcia-Codoy the time he needed to establish his government, 
reduce tensions, and hold elections* Generals Alvim and Palmer prevented a 
second military coup attempt In late September, using their new directive to 
support the proviijorul government. Hearing that the military was about to 
issue a decree which would in effect refuse to recognize Garcia-Godoy's 
authority, Alvim and Palmer met secretly with the military leaders and 
convinced them that the Inter- American Peace Force would act to preserve the 
government* The proclamation was never issued. 

besides military support, the Inter-American force (actually the U*5. 
contingent) provided the provisional government with tangible material and 
training support. Consumables such as food, petroleum products, medicine, and 
building mate rials went to the Dominican armed forces, the national police, and 
the former Constitutionalists at the 27th of February Camp, In addition, items 
such as light vehicles, tcntagc, uniforms, and armored vests went prirrurily to 
the national police* To round out the support package, the U.5* 2d Battalion, 
50*th Infantry, provided nearly 6,000 man-hours of counterguerriila training ta 
the Dominican Mella Battalion at Camp \tella. This three-week course included 
instruction and practical field exercises concentrating on camouflage, 
demolitions, and intelligence gathering and processing. American forces also 
provided routine transportation, publication, and communication support on 
demand to the Garcia-Godoy government. Excluding this last category of 
support, U.5* Forces, Dominican Republic, directly contributed over $.2 million 
in supplies and equipment.^ 

tt'ith the peace force firmly behind him, Garcia-Godoy continued to make 
changes* He reorganized the national police, so long a point of controversy, 
under the Ministry of the Interior and announced plans to disarm Ciudad Nuevo 
and move the rebel forces out of the city* Realizing that his own forces were 
unprepared tor such an undertaking, Carcia-Godoy requested assistance from 
General Palmer and the Inter-American Peace Force* On 23 October the 1st 
Brigade of the 82d Airborne Division, augmented with two Infantry battalions 
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from 2d Brigade, began to sweep south acres* Ciudad Nuevo from positions 
along the line of communication. Simultaneously, the Latin American Brigade 
took up Mocking positions to trie west, effectually sealing Ciudad NU*vo 
between inter-American forces and the Ozama River* The operation proceeded 
without serious incident and ended with peace-keeping troops c scar ting Colonel 
Caamano and his remaining supporters to the 27th of February Camp, located 
an the eastern bank of the Ozama. On i November the 1<>C Brigade withdrew 
from Ciudad Nuevo, leaving one company of the ist Battalion, 304th Infantry, 
occupying the city power plant and the Duarte Bridge .62. 

With the core of Constitutionalist resistance removed from Santo 
Domingo, daily life in the city began to return to normal under the care of the 
provisional government and the watchful eyes of the peace force. By the 
second week of November, banks and newspapers resumed operation and the 
port of Santo Domingo reopened. The reorganized national police received 
training and equipment from U.S. forces and gradually exerted control over the 
city, although occasional outbreaks of lawlessness continued. Within the 
provisional government, discussions turned toward a timetable for merging the 
autonomous national police with the army.*^ Santo Domingo was still far from 
peaceful, but it was finally beginning to recover and return to normal* 

Throughout the summer of 1965, inter- American troops maintained ten 
security checkpoints to control access and stop the flow of arms and munitions 
into Ciudad Nuevo. Their effectiveness became visible in early Duly with the 
appearance of the first anti-Brazilian slogans alongside the mandatory "Yankee 
go home" graffiti. 

Before the scheduled elections, President Garcia-Codoy called upon Inter- 
American Peace Farce troops to stop several violent clashes between former 
Constitutionalists and Loyalist military in Santiago and Elarahona, both located 
to the northwest of Santo Domingo. ( Map 9) During the night of 21-22 
November, riots broke Out in these two cities when former Constitutionalists 
seized local radio stations. Shortly after takm^ control, Hie rebels announced 
that they had established a new Dominican government. The latest coup was to 
be short lived, however, as President Carcia-Godoy dispatched Dominican 
troops to the cities and requested inter-American support. Pan of the Ready 
Reaction Force, Company C, 2d Battalion,. JOSth Infantry, went immediately to 
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the area. Although the company dj<J not participate in (In* .i< tual lighting to 
regain government control, its presence was credited with helping Dominican 
forces put down tlie new uprising,**' 

A second, and more serious, incident occurred on 19 December in 
Santiago, when police and military troops attacked a large group of 
Constitutionalists* That morning Colonel Caamana and approximately 150 
armed Constitutionalist soldiers traveled by motorcade from Santo Domingo to 
Santiago to celebrate Mass for a slain rebel lieutenant. At OWO, following 
Mass, 300 Loyalist troops and national policemen -set upon the group as they 
proceeded to the Hotel Malum lor breakfast. The ensuing gun battle raged lor 
five hour* until a company of American troops arrived by plane and helicopter 
from San Isidro Airfield. The paratroopers maneuvered themselves between the 
factions and allowed their Commander, Ll. Col. John Costa, to negotiate for the 
release of fifteen Americans trapped by the fighting in the hotel and for the 
disengagement of the two Dominican forces- Soon Colonel Caamana and his 
Supporters were allowed to leave tor Santo Domingo, but not before four 
<1 nationalists and eleven Dominican military and police were killed and an 
additional eighteen wounded.*' 

The incident at the Malum Hotel proved to be Caamano's swan song. In 
late January of 1964 G-arcia-Godoy posted him to London as military attache; 
he remained there in seclusion for several years. Other prominent military 
leaders of the rebellion were posted to Europe, Israel, arid Puerto Rico^S 

The provisional president also called upon the inter-American force to 
quell sporadic outbreaks of violence directed against the Santo Domingo police 
in February I966 f In one particularly barbaric incident,, a crowd set upon a 
policeman, beat him severely* doused him with kerosene, set him aflame, and 
dragged him through the streets until he died.*? Once again, the peace force 
acted on the request of the provisional government and restored order. 

In January 1966 the first major rift developed between the Inter- 
American Peace Force commander, General Alvim, and the U.S. diplomatic 
mission led by Ambassador Bunker. On 6 January, Alvim refused to act on a 
joint provisional government and OAS ad hoc committee request to occupy 
Radio Santo Domingo, captured by right-wing military troops during an aborted 
coup attempt the previous day. Ambassador Bunker met with Alvim and told 
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him that he would instruct General Palmer to recapture the radio station with 
American troops, if Alvim refused to issue the order- Faced with this 
ultimatum, Alvim gave in; acting under his orders, U.S. paratroopers seized 
Radio Santo Domingo the next day. In a (ace-saving move, Brazilian President 
Castclo Blanco agreed to remove General Alvim if tile United States also 
replaced General Palmer. Later that month, Brig. Gen. AJvaro de Silva Braga 
and Brig* Gen. Robert R. Linvill took command,*^ The replacement of a 
general and a lieu tenant general with two brigadier generals further signified 
the diminishing military role of both the United States and the Organization of 
American States in restoring normality to the Dominican Republic. 

The EJeclioxi of June 1966 

Dominicans approached the scheduled June election with mimed feelings 
and expectations. Since independence, the nation had had twenty-Seven 
Constitutions and some thirty-two elections, of which perhaps only lour could be 
considered reasonably free and honest. 6 ' Olttn losers had prevented winners 

from taking office. En this instance, the U.S+ State Department and the Inter- 
American Peace Force made it clear that the new elections would be free, 
honest, and binding. They established three sets ol observers to monitor 
elections throughout the island: the provisional government's Central EJeCtLon 
Commission, a *l-member OAS observation team (representing eighteen 
member nations), jiuI jn unofficial but State Department-sponsored U.S. team 
of nine observers under Socialist Norman Thomas.^ All three groups agreed 
that the elections had indeed been free from obstruction or pressure and, 
despite minor irregularities in registration procedures, had been conducted 
honestly and in good faith. 

Eleven ol twelve recognized political parties participated in the June 
election, but the race was between three former Dominican presidents — 
Balaguor, Bonnclly, and Bosch. Balaguer won the election with yjj percent of 
the J*3 million ballots cast, defeating his closest rival, Bosch, by g,3 percent. ^ I 
Bonnclly, representing the right wing, finished a poor third with less than 3 
percent of the vote. Why had Bosch, the symbol and voice of the 
Constitutionalist cause, lost? General Palmer provided the best answer. He 
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attributed Bosch's loss to flaws in his character^ thai is, Bosch lacked machismo 
and appeared cowardly by remaining in exile lor so long before and (faring the 
Civil war. 7 2 

Exactly one year and two months after Che start o( the civil war, and 
acting upon a request from Provisional President Garcia-Godoy, the OAS Tenth 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers passed a resolution on 2<* June 1966 calling for the 
withdrawal of the peace force to begin before 1 July and be completed within 
ninety days. 7 ' On 23 June the ministers issued orders to General de SiWa Braga 
directing the redeployment of the &,QU3 troops from the republic.?* The 
withdrawal began with the remaining battery of the U.S. 1st Battalion, 120th 
Artillery, on 2JJ June and continued throughout the summer. The Costa Rican 
di 1 ! dUlir^ent left tn Duly, Hie Brazilian marines and the infantry from Honduras, 
Nicaruguu, I'-iru^u j ; , E'jnama Jeft in August; and by 21 September the last 
of the U.S. and Latin troops were gone. General de Silva Braga boarded a 
Brazilian transport plane on 21 September and brought the mission to a close* 77 

The last soldier to leave Dominican soil was General Linvill, and on 27 
September 1966 the Organization of American States officially deactivated the 
Inter- American Peace Force The operation cost 237 casualties and m 
financial expenditure of $311 million by the United States for both 
humanitarian aid and military-related costi* 77 { Table t) 
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CHAPTER V 



Conclusion 

Analyzing the overall Dominican operation requires consideration of more 
than the success or failure of military actions. There was never any real doubt 
that the 32d Airborne Division could militarily subdue either or both factions in 
the civil war. Considering the overwhelming U.S. military strength and 
resources, the battle could have been ended anytime President Johnson desired, 
had he chosen a purely military solution. Instead, he chose to pursue a 
diplomatic solution through the Organisation of American States, to use 
military force as his means rather than hjs end. Throughout the intervention, 
the U.5. military role changed frequently with regard to neutrality toward the 
combatants, to freedom of action, and to intensity. Each \i*£c- (in^tiaL 
evacuation of U.5, and foreign civilians, stability operations, and unilateral and 
multilateral peace- keeping) required separate and distinct actions by the SZd 
Airborne Division and Genera] Palmer* During each of these phases, political 
considerations dictated the manner, intensity, and scope ol military operations. 
The intervention graphically displayed the manner in which military force mUfl 
he integrated into political policy to achieve a desired solution. Therefore, an 
examination of the political and political-military results of the intervention is 
essential to assess the operation properly. 

The U.S. Army was employed both independently and a* part of a 
multilateral peace-keeping force in the 1963 Dominican intervention to 
stabilize conditions and maintain the peace to facilitate reinstatement of 
democracy* Its combat role was limited both in duration and in the application 
of force ► The 82d Airborne Division's major role was that of peace-keeping and 
maintaining a buffer between the combatants in Santo Domingo. The division 
shared the stage with State Department representatives in Washington, the 
Organization of American States, and the U.S. embassy in Santo Domingo. And 
the military played a supporting role to diplomatic cllorts by the United States 
and the Organisation of American States. General Palmer addressed the 
singular position in which his forces had been placed in a speech he prepared for 
an Association of the United States Army meeting in October of 1966; "The 
solution of the problem of a nation [does] not necessarily lie in the defeat of a 
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specific political faction, but may welt spring from dealing with the source of 
the problem ~ the economy and welfare of the nation and its people. Thus, our 
military task in stability or national development operations may often be to 
control opposing, faction* and bring about an atmosphere of tranquility and 
stability/' 1 

Political Operations 

rhc IJnjted States .irw. the Or za hop of American S:at<-i shared the 
political objective of establishing a democratic government that could operate 
in relative peace and tranquility. The free ejections of I9W, following the 
establishment of the provisional government the preceding September, came as 
a direct resuLl of tills joint objective's being achieved. A second Cuba, as 
President Johnson had phrased it, had been avoided. For the people of the 
Dominican Republic,, the intervention had succeeded in restoring the 
democratic process. A stable Dominican government materialized, in later 
years avoided coups as the means to change power, and continued to be anti- 
Communist if not always pro-American. Subsequent governments reduced the 
Dominican military's political influence and changed its role to emphasize 
maintaining internal security rather than repelling foreign invasion, its intended 
role before 1 965. 

Within Latin America, the intervention both created and destroyed, Tho 
Organization of American States gained regional and international prestige by 
providing the diplomatic forum which ended the rebellion.^ Ry forming the 
Inter- American Peace Force K the organization showed the world that it was 
capable of policing internal problems without outside inter Fore nee. The peace 
force proved, if only for this one event, that the OAS nations could work 
together toward a common goal. That the organization was forced into action 
by the U.S. unilateral military intervention or that the peace force was 
predominantly American is of little consequence. The perception of OAS action 
existed, and in international politics, perceptions often carry as much weight as 
facts. 

However, the U.S. intervention damaged political relationships within the 
western hemisphere — causing wounds which remain unhealed. When the 3d 
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Brigade of the 32d Airborne Division landed at San [sidru on 30 April 3?6>, 
twenty years of American- La tin American foreign policy changed. Latin 
nations that believed the United States had finally abandoned its policy of 
interveniiOriism were stunned and outraged at the unilateral action. Their 
rekindled suspicion* Of the Umlcd States have yet to be extinguished. 

The intervention also caused deep rifts within the United States, 
especially between the Congress and live chief executive. Initial public support 
lor the evacuation soon gave way to opposition to the Army's combat and 
stability roles. Johnson based his early public appeals on the need to protect 
American lives, and only later did he introduce a Communist threat that he 
never substantiated. While self -defense actions seemed reasonable and well 
explained, those concerning Communist influence were often vague and 
accompanied by exaggerations and half-truths. Neither the public nor the news 
media were quick to accept the CIA lists or many of Johnson's statements 
concerning Communist infiltration and control of the Constitutionalist 
movement* Journalists were quick to investigate the president^ assertions and 
publish their own, often contradictory, findings, 3 

Military Operations 

Pru-sidorit Johnson gave General Palmer the missions of protecting 
American lives, preventing a Communist takeover of the government, 
establishing a stable atmosphere, and assisting OAS negotiations. He 
accomplished each of these objectives. Not one American who remained in 
Santo Domingo following the \larine evacuations on 27 and 2$ Apr i| lost lus life 
to revolutionary violence after the Army arrived. The violence, however, did 
not slop. Three thousand Dominicans lost their lives either to fighting between 
the two political factions or in battles with the S2d Airborne Division during 
this same period. 4 The rapidity and relatively large scale of the SZd's 
deployment To the Dominican Republic stunned the rebellion and quickly led to 
the physical separation of the factions. The Army's arrival bolstered Loyalists 1 
morale and gave them back a will to fight me extremist elements that were 
attempting to sei7.c the revolution from the Dominican Revolutionary Party. 
The only area in which the division's rapid deployment tailed to meet the 
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president's expectations was in the political arena, not or the field of battle. 5 
Johnson newer expected the intense Level of domestic opposition 10 his 
interjection of the Army into the Dominican Civil War. 

Despite j voidable shortcomings with initial intelligence and planning, the 
Army carried out all combat operations with efficiency and minimal collateral 
damage. After establishing the line of communication on 3 May, U*5i forces 
quickly adapted to their rales as peace-keepers and providers of humanitarian 
aid for the people of Santo Domingo. Late in May,. General Palmer directed a 
change in the rules of engagement. The soldier, who had previously been 
allowed to "return fire when fired upon," was then required to "take cover and 
not fire unless the position was In danger of being overrun or American lives 
[were] in extreme danger." 6 The disciplined and informed paratroopers handled 
the frequently changing definition oi neutrality remarkably well, fiegun as pro- 
Loyalist, the operation shifted close to neutrality after the line of 
communication was established, achieved true neutrality following the rebel 
offensive of mid-June, and finally became pro-provisional government with its 
formation jn late October, At every step the soldiers knew what General 
Palmer expected from them } and they responded accordingly. 

The incorporation of elements of the S2d Airborne Division into the Inter- 
American Peace Force in late May was handled effectively, thanks in great 
measure to the preparations Palmer made in establishing a cadre staff. Similar 
theories of military organization and staff procedures, as taught by the U.5+- 
sponsored inter-American military education system, helped smooth operations 
within the headquarters and promoted a general feeling of common purpose and 
camaraderie amung the ^taff. While the Army assigned competent officers lo 
man the U.S. positions on the staff* many had never dealt with Latin officers 
and literally could not speak their language* 

The Latin elements of the peace force conducted themselves well both in 
handling direct military threats and in resisting temptations to respond to 
provocation from Communist -inspired crowds and propaganda* Although many 
arrived with minimum personal equipment and remained totally dependent on 
the United States for logistics, their effectiveness Increased throughout the 
operation. Brazilian actions during the rebel offensive of 15 3une demonstrated 
Latin discipline and dedication to the inter-American mission* 
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Summary 

From the operation's onset* U+5. policy makers viewed military force as a 
means through which political ends could be achieved. The S2d Airborne 
DiviSjon was used to capture objectives which would strengthen American or 
OAS political positions rather than Lo dear the enUrc held ol battle. That js, 
the military mission remained flexible and changed several times during the 
operation to speed an eventual political solution. The separation ol the 
combatants and the prevention of the spread of hostilities outside of Santo 
Domingo brought about a military stalemate between the Loyalists and 
Constitutionalists which, in turn, led to negotiation. The division's presence 
then preserved relative tranquility and gave the factions time and incentive to 
form the provisional government and eventually to hold elections the following 
June* 

At every step along the way, General Palmer and the S2d Airborne 
Division were called upon to use different methods of operation. Rules of 
engagement were changed to emphasize increased levels of restraint and 
neutrality as the intervention progressed. Humanitarian aid and order replaced 
combat as the essential mission for the division once stability had been 
achieved In Santo Domingo.? At each step and change of mission ,, General 
Palmer supported the political goals of the president and secrctjry of state 
first, and military expediency second. The 32d Airborne Division rapidly 
deployed en masse to the Dominican Republic and, possessing the discipline and 
self-restraint to adapt quickly to changing political environments, was the 
catalyst for the eventual diplomatic solution to the civil war. General Palmer's 
thorough understanding of hij role, his ability to work closely with Ambassadors 
Q'jnkor and EVennett, and the discipline and restraint displayed by the $2d 
Airborne** individual soldier during the seventeen-month- long operation ended 
the I9G5 Dominican Civil War and returned the country from the brink of 
collapse. 
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6. William £. Klein, "Stability Operations in Santo Domingo," Infantry 56 
(May-Jun 66>; J5- 

7. Humanitarian support lor the [Dominican people was wide ranging and 
varied. General support included trash and garbage rein ova], water, incinerator 
operations, orphanage assistance, farm grain supply, food distribution, care of 
zoo animals, roads and irrigation systems, fuel distribution, clothing, wells, 
transportation services, and films and movies. Far a complete and concise 
discussion of the humanitarian aid provided by U-5» Forces, Dominican 
Republic, see ltr, Linvill to Bunker, 15 Apr 66, subt Civic Action Program and 
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AH'KNDIX 



Who's Who 



Domini cons 

Alvarez Hotguin, Lt. Cal. Pedro Augusts (Army) 

Commander of 16th of August Camp at outbreak of civil war; one of three 
officers who started rebellion against Rcjd government 

Arisly, Hector 

Chjef adviser 16 Colore! Cumuo during revolution and man who assumed 
de facto power among rcbcL fighting forces 

Balaguer, Joaquin 

Right-of -center figurehead president at end of Trujillo era; head of first 
council of state after Trujillo assassination until mid-January 1962; 
elected to presidency 1 June 1966, defeating Bosch and Donnelly; now 
leads Reformist Party 

ftervoit, Col. Pedro Bartolome (Air Force) 

President of San Isidro junta established 27 April 1965; made official call 
for U*S» military assistance 

RonnolLy h Rafael 

Right-wing president from 1962 until 27 February 1963} headed second 
council of state after Bataguer deposed; unsuccessful candidate for 
president in June 1966 election 

Bosch i Juan 

President from February 1969 until ousted by coup in September 1963; 
formed Dominican Revolutionary Party while in exile in Puerto Rico; 
unsuccessful candidate for presidency in June 1966; current head ot left- 
wing political party 

Caamano Dcno, Lt. Col. Francisco (Army) 

Advjscr to Rcid who became leader of rebel elements of revolution; 
Constitutionalist president in 1965; prO-B-osCh; died in aborted Coup 
attempt in 1973 

Clarlzo, Msgr. Emanuel 

Papal nuncio to Dominican Republic and dean of diplomatic corps; played 
decisive role in commencing negotiations between Constitutionalists, 
Loyalists, and OAS representatives 

etc Jos Santos Cespedes, Brig. Cen t Jesus 

Commander of Dominican Air Force in 1965; fjrst to strike against rebels 
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Garcia-Godoy, Hector 

Dominican businessman and diplomat; provisional president from 3 
September 1965 to I July 1966 after sinning of Act of Reconciliation 

Guzman, Silvestre Antonio 

Member of Dominican Revolutionary Parly suggested but not accepted for 
provisional president; vice -pre sjdential candidate with Doseh in Dune 1966 
election; became president in May 197$ and held office until August 1953 

Hernando Ramirez, Lt. Col. Miguel Angel {Army) 

Commander of 27th ol February Camp at start of rebellion against Re id} 
his were first troops to rebel and call for return of Juan Bosch 

Imbert Uarrera, General Antonio 

Surviving assassin of Trujillo; head of Government of National 
Reconstruction May -August 1963; replaced by provisional government of 
Garcia-Godoy 

Molina Urena, Jose Rafael 

Provisional president of Constitutionalist government for two days before 
fleeing to Colombian embassy; member of Bosch's Dominican 
Revolutionary Party 

Reid Cabral, Donald "Donny" 

Head of triumvirate and provisional president from 25 September 1963 
until start of civil war on 25 April 1965? considered pro-U*S. moderate 

Rivera Camlnero, Commodore Francisco 

Commander of Dominican Navy and later secretary of armed forces in 
both Government of National Reconstruction and provisional government 

Wessin > Wcssin* Brig. Gen, Eljas 

Right-wing leader of Loyalists; commander of training center at San 
Isidro Airfield; leader of coup which overthrew Bosch in 1963; forced to 
retire by Garcia-Godoy and Inter-American Peace Force 



Brazilians 



Alvim, General Hugo PanasCO 

Initial commander of Inter- American Peace Force from May 1965 to 
January 1966 

Braga, Brig* Gen. ALvaro de Silva 

Replaced General Alvim as peace force commander and served until 
disbandment in September 1966 
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Americans 



Department o£ the Army Sia.it, April 1965 
Vice Chief of Stall 
Secretary of the Army 
Assistant Chjcf of Staff 

for Operations (Plans and Operations) 
Chief of Staff 

Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations 
and Plans 

Assistant Chief of Staff for Operations 

(Special Operations) 
Under Secretary of the Army 
Chief, Western Hemisphere 



General Crcighton W. Abrarns 
Stephen Ailes 

M j;. Gen, A. 5. Collins, Jr. 
General Harold K. Johnson 

Lt, Cert. Bruce Palmer* Jr, 

Mdj. Gen. W.R. Peers 
Stanley Resor 
Col. E.A. Rundqviist 



Ball* George 

Under secretary of state 



Bennett, W. Tapley, 3r. 

U.S. ambassador to Dominican Republic March 1964-AprLJ 1966 

Bundy* McGeorge 

Special assistant to President Johnson for national security affairs; chief 
of U.5+ mission to form provisional government 

Bunker, Ellsworth 

\J*S. ambassador to the Organization of American States; dominant 
member of OAS ad hoc committee 



Gannett, William B+, Jr. 

Counselor at U+S. embassy in Santo Domingo; deputy chief of U.S* 
mission; charge d'affaires for first three days of civil war 

Dare i Capt* James A. (Navy) 

Commander* Task Force ^.9 

Mann, Thomas d 

Under secretary of state Tor economic affairs; President Johnson's key 
Latin American adviser 



Martin, John Bart law 

Former U.S. ambassador to Dominican Republic; special envoy for 
President Johnson 



McNamara, Robert S. 

Secretary of defense 
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Maorer, Admiral Thomas M. 

Commander in Chief, Atlantic, after 30 April 1965 



Palmer, Ll. Gen. Bruce, 3r. 

Qcciime commander of U.S. Forces, Dominican Republic, and deputy 
commander of Inter-American Peace Force} later vice chief of staff and 
acting chief of *taff t L 972-73 

Quilty, CoU Joe (Marine Corps) 

Chief of U.S* Military Assistance Advisory Group in Santo Domingo in 
1965 

Tompkins, Maj. Gen. R. McC. (Marine Corps) 

Deputy commander of Joint Task Force 1 2?; commander of Marine forces 
ashore 

Vance, Cyrus R. 

Deputy secretary of defense 

Vaughn, lack Hood 

Assistant secretary of state for Inter-American affairs 

Wheeler, General EarJe G. 

Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 

York, Maj< Gen. Robert 

Commander of S2d Airborne Division and first commander of LLS. Forces, 
Dominican Republic 



Major Dominican Political Parties 

Dominican Revolutionary Party (Parttdo licvotucionario Dominicano) 

Democratic left formed by Bosch jn 1939 while in exile; support from 
peasants, small landowners,, urban workers, and urban poor; jn 1962 von 60 
percent of votes and elected Bosch to presidency ; became fact tonal i zed 
and more leftist after 1965 

National Civic Union (Union Civica Nacional) 

Founded before December 1962 elections; anti-Trujillo businessmen and 
professionals; supported ami-Bosch coup in 1963 and Irnbcrt in 1965; 
suffers from fac normalization between moderates and extremists 

National Integration Movement (Movim Lento de Integration Nacional) 

Founded February J 966 to promote Rafael Donnelly; moderate 
conservative party with right-of -center support; opposition party for 
Dominican Revolutionary Parly and Reformist Party 
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Reformist Party (Parti do Reformists) 

Formed in 19*3 with Bataguer at head and legally recognized in J%4; 
vehicle for Baljguer to seek presidency; right -of-ccnter And rural Support 

14th Of 3line Revolution-jry Movement (Movjinicnto RovoLutioriario 14 dc Junio) 
Named for aborted Cuban-sponsored invasion in 1959; resistance 
movement to TrujUJo and strongly Castroite; split from National Civic 
Union; supported BosLih and had representation in Garcia-Codoy 
government 
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